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Never say mash when you order 
chicken feed. Mash may mean 
anything. Say Purina Chicken 
CHOW DER—a definite, uniform, ¢ 
guaranteed ration for growing 
chicks and mature fowls. Nine 
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laboratory-tested ingredients! 


Special Offer. If your dealer 
hasn’t CHOW DER in stock, write 
us for two 81-3 lb. sacks sent 
postpaid anywhere in the U.S. A. 
east of the Rockies, for $1.00— 
one order only. Purina Mills, 840 
Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo.—also 


Ft. Worth, Nashville, Buffalo. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


HE Houseplan Contest announced in our 
Me March issue has been one of the most 

gratifying and worthwhile we have had, 
because of the splendid spirit which hundreds 
of our readers have shown by passing on their 
home-building experiences for the benefit of 
others. 

In this number we are presenting a page 
giving the three prize-winners, and we hope 
to show a page of the pictures and plans for 
several months to come. I have been struck 
by the high character of the homes in which 
the Fruit, Garden and Home family lives, and the judges of the 
contest tell me that it was extremely difficult to award the 
prizes. A good many people lost a chance at the prizes because 
they did not get their letters in on time. We hope you will be 
i a little more prompt next time. 
The gratifying thing about this contest has been that I have 
felt more intimately acquainted with all of you. It was like a 
visit to each and every home, where you took me in and showed 
me your built-in cupboards, your living room, or the backyard 

whatever feature about your home in which you take the 
most pride—and I want you to know that I enjoyed and 
profited by the experience. 

The outstanding comment made by the subscribers taking 
part in the contest was that Fruit, Garden and Home was the 
most practical home-making magazine they had ever examined. 


Scores mentioned specific details showing 
how we had helped them make their homes 
a little more attractive and comfortable. 
Some had found the causes of failure in their 
gardens; others, just the kind of lattice fence 
they wanted, andsoon. And this gave me 
more pleasure than any material success the 
magazine might have won, because there is no 
greater satisfaction, after all, than the real- 
ization that we have helped someone else 
make their homes better. That is the big 
reason we have in publishing the magazine. 

This month we are announcing another contest which, I 
know, will be fully gs valuable as the houseplan contest. There 
are thousands of people in this country whose greatest hunger 
is to own their own homes, but on slender purses the problem 
of financing the building of these homes is so great that they 
are encouraged to put off the day when their dream can come 
true. But so few people have the cash on which to build that 
I am sure “our family’ has had sufficient experience to cover 
almost every situation. Won’t you all help by telling how 
you financed the building of your homes? Give every detail, 
which we will keep confi- 


dential, and I am sure it 
will help make Fruit, Gar- ° 
den and Home even more ~ . 


valuable to all of you. 
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Nature’s Garden 


In the Month of May 


“Surely there is something in the woruares 


calm of nature that overawes our little 


anxieties and doubts.”—Edwards. 
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Getting Rid of the Ants 


DR. E. BADE 


NUMBER II 


NTS are beneficial insects as long Simple Aids From Science *!¢@4 wire. Thesecond hole is provided 


as their activity is restricted to 


with a tightly fitting glass tube ap- 


open, uncultivated lands, but as Destroys Ants In the Nest proximately three inches longer than 


soon as they enter the garden, from the bottle. The projecting end carries 
which they often make forays into the a tightly fitted one holed rubber stopper 
kitchen and the larder, they become a decidedly annoying pest. over which a closed glass tube is tightly thrust. This is the 
In the garden their depredation is, at first, only indirect, and safety device, for, as soon as the pressure within the bottle 
is caused by the transferring of leaf lice which materially weaken increases, the fluid mounts into the glass tube. The remaining 
healthy and vigorous plants. It has been observed that ants hole is provided with a short tube bent at right angles which 
have brought these, their “cows,” to uninfested plants when serves as an exit for the gas. The projecting end is attached 
those plants upon which aphid colonies were feeding, were more to rubber tubing which leads to the entrance hole of the ant 
than half dead. That is, the nest. All holes of the nest are then stoppered up. 
leaf lice were brought to new Into the bottle is poured a mixture of one part of 


pastures. When ants are nesting 
in the garden, it is practically 
impossible to control the aphids, 
so diligently are they cared for. 
The direct injury of ants in 
the vegetable garden and the 
hotbed consists in the gnawing 
of stems and shoots of still deli- 
cate vegetable plants by com- 
pletely removing their outer 
tissues. Leaf and flower buds 
are also gnawed, while fruit- 
tree flowers are destroyed, and 
fruits of peach, plum and cherry 
and sometimes even apple and 
pear, are deeply hollowed out 
by them. They are so firmly 
entrenched within the hollow 
fruit, that they are shaken out 
of them with great difficulty. 
In both cold and hotbed, the 
soil is undermined to such an 
extent that the delicate roots 
of the seedlings are exposed 
when they do not attack the 
plants themselves. While on 
the lawn they produce unsightly 
spots when building their homes 
All internally or externally noxious or toxic 
sprays and powders are worthless in controlling 
these pests of they are not directly brought into the 
nest. Only when the entire structure with its in- 
habitants are destroyed, will there be a relief from 
these pests. The workers are followed until they 
disappear into the soil. Then some carbon bisul- 
phide is poured down the entrance hole, and all 
exits quickly closed by stepping on them. A half 
ounce is sufficient for a small nest, while two or 
three ounces become necessary for Jarger colonies. 
One application will, generally, be effective, but Assembling the gas generator 
care must be taken since carbon bisulphide is 
very inflammable. — 















The generator in 
operation 








hydrochloric acid with four parts of water (dilute 
sulphuric acid can also be used) until it is one- 
third full. The glass rod carrying the tube with 
holes, is raised until the tube hangs free of the 
liquid. Then iron sulphide is placed into the tube. 
In order to develop the gas, the rod carrying the 
glass basket, is lowered until the iron sulphide 
enters the liquid and a steady volume of gas is 
produced. The hydrogen sulphide should not be 


generated too rapidly and nei- 
ther should the rate of produc- 
tion be too slow. To stop the 
generation of gas, the basket 
with iron sulphide is raised by 
the rod until it swings clear of 
the liquid. When correctly 
fixed, the gas will be generated 
for hours without any further 
attention. 

The glass tubing, rod, and 
basket, the rubber stopper and 
tubing, may be had of any 
druggist or chemists’ supply 
house. The bottle need not be 
of any particular size, so it 
should be easily obtainable. The 
glass tubing and the rod may be 
bent to shape easily after heat- 
ing in a gas or other hot flame. 
Any druggist can supply the 
chemicals necessary for the 
above ant remedy. 

Ant nests found in clay soils 
are easily removed by drowning 
out with water. Ants can also 
be controlled with poison bait. 
In a flat dish, to which these 
insects can have easy access, 
a mixture of honey or syrup 
with potash is placed. In place 
of potash, yeast or ammonium 
carbonate can be used. A bar- 


Then, too, it is also possible to gas these creatures with rier or finely powdered naphthalene will also keep the ants 


hydrogen sulphide. This gas is heavier than the air. It easily back; they cannot pass over it. 

penetrates and rolls down the passages of the nest, killing all This is exactly the season of the year when control measures 
inhabitants coming in contact with the concentrated gas for any should be introduced vigorously. The ants should be brought 
length of time. The gas is inflammable and has an odor not un- under control before their possible damage is done. As the 
like that of rotten eggs. The gas generator, simple to make, season advances the ants will multiply rapidly, and even a 
easy to handle and not at all dangerous in action, consists of small “ant hill’? may become a very considerable colony by 
a tall narrow bottle closed with a three holed rubber stopper. late summer. ; : 

A tightly fitting glass rod is placed on one hole. On the top If it is at all possible, use the carbon bisulphide method, or 


the rod is provided with a bent handle, and on the bottom, with the hydrogen sulphide method as they are certain and quick. 


a hook, The hook carries a sieve like glass tube suspended by And, above all, start right away. 
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The sun-parlor is the most popular room during the summer 


How To Furnish Your Porches 


HOWARD STANLEY 


LOSE on the heels of 
spring is summer, with 
its long, sunny days and 

cool, drowsy nights. Already 
women all over the land are 
planning their summer wardrobe—a vivid printed silk frock, 
which received its inspiration from King Tut’s tomb; a crisp 
organdie affair all smothered in ruffles, with row upon row of 
precious hand-made lace; for sport wear, a pleated skirt and 
a multitude of sweaters; for the house, charming dresses of 
gingham and English print. For these things are of summer. 
Don’t get the idea that 
this is woman’s only sphere, 
however,—this love of dress 
and of pretty things. For 
hasn't it often been said that 
“woman is happiest in her 
home?” Isn’t it the most 
natural thing in the world, 
then, that woman should be 
interested in that which 
makes for their greatest hap- 
piness all thru the year? 
While she is planning her 
summer wardrobe, she is 
likewise thinking of her home, 
as it will be this summer. 
She visualizes her porch, for 
every home nowadays has a 
porch, due perhaps to the 
fact that we Americans like 
to live in the open as long as 
climatic conditions permit. 
And while she is planning, 


Your Porch and Sun Parlor Can 
Be Developed To Fit Any Need. 





offers opportunities for a varie- 
ty of treatments, and the fact 
that it is so very informal, it 
is one of the most lived-in 
and loved rooms in the house. 
It is especially popular in the summer time. 

For whether your domain is an apartment near the stars, 
a bungalow set snug in the suburban hills, a rambling house in 
the country or one of the most pretentious homes in the eity, 
you cannot escape the heat of summer. Of course, there is the 
seashore and the cottage, placed enticingly near the cool 
waters of the lake, but most 
of us aren’t in a position to 
partake of the breezes from 
the sea or lake, due to various 
reasons, sometimes business, 
sometimes financial. 

Another thing, school will 
soon be out. .Then comes 
the time of riotous, rollicking 
days for children and of end- 
less worries for mothers! For 
boys will be boys and Young 
America must play and play 
hard, especially in the sum- 
mertime, for next to being 
President, children aspire to 
lives of great prowess and 
strength and should be al- 
lowed to romp and give vent 
to their sporting instincts! 
A place that is often con- 
verted into a children’s room, 
when they are ill or the 





her thoughts are of the many 
happy, golden hours that will 
be spent out-of-doors, in the 
garden, on the lawn under 
the wide-spreading trees—or on the porch, perhaps screened 
in, to serve as a barrier to the tiny-winged creatures that per- 
sist in tormenting us poor human beings. 

There are those, too, who are not particularly fond of the 
open-air features of a porch and for them, there is the sun- 
room, which gives the feeling of outdoors, at the same time 
protecting from the rigors of temperature. Since this room 


Fig. 1. Can you imagine a more inviting or comfortable porch than 
this one overlooking the lawn and flower garden: 


weather is bad, is the sun 
room in the home. It is an 
all the year ’round “cheer” 
room. 7 

The furnishings of the porch depend upon the use that 1s 
to be made of it, its size and its importance with relation to 
adjoining rooms. Wicker and painted furniture are the most 
universally used types for this purpose, because they are light, 
cool and airy and spell comfort, cheer and ease when the 
thermometer soars. Then too, they are most inexpensive. 
Painted furniture can be had in any color scheme you desire, 
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while fascinating wicker pieces are to be had in all colors 
characteristic of summer: greens, browns, ivory, gray, Persian 
blue and black, dusted with gold. 

The durability of porch furnishings must be considered if 
the porch is in any way exposed, unless everything is brought 
indoors for the night. Old hickory and other forms of rustic 
furniture survive sudden temperature changes as well as 
sudden wettings. 

For the woman who loves color and who likes to carry out 
her own color ideas and combinations, the sun-room offers 
unrivaled opportunities for gay chintzes, cretonnes and all 
colorful materials. One thing I would advise, however, is to 
buy only the better grades to prevent fading. Sunfast fabrics 
are the most reliable in this respect, but few stores guarantee 
any material against fading if it is exposed to constant sunlight. 

The most logical furniture for the sun-room is wicker, reed, 
or any of the striking painted styles. Bright, figured chintz or 
cretonne in all colors of Jacob’s biblical coat is the fabric for 
the cushions, window draperies and lamp shades. A sun-room 
will be comfortable with several wicker chairs, a chaise lounge 
in one or two pieces, a tea wagon, a work basket, a book rack, 
a writing desk with a chair and some lovely bits of pottery. 
A feeling of the outdoors is brought inside in the sun-room by 
the plentiful use of growing things placed in charming ferneries. 
A novel piece of wicker for the sun-room is the combination 
fernery, aquarium and bird cage. The floor can be covered 
with linoleum in some striking new pattern and rugs placed 
over the linoleum as a decoration. 

A sun-room recently seen had cretonne in brown and orange 
at the windows. The walls were cream and a fibre rug in squares 
of blue and tan was most effective. Reed furniture, painted 
a dull, peasant blue gave a pleasing contrast to the cushions 
on the settee which were of the same brown and orange as the 
curtains. A wicker lamp shade 
was lined with orange silk. 
Side lights about the room 
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It is, however, no artisan’s trick to change the finish on the 
pieces of painted furniture. Any person in the family who can 
swing a paint brush, and who has some taste in display of 
colors can do the work. In any event if a decorator has to be 
hired, it is not a difficult or an expensive piece of work. 

That is one of the fine things about painted furniture or reed 
furniture; each succeeding season can bring the home a new 
outfit at a very low cost, keeping harmony always in mind 








Fig. 2. An attractive screened-in porch for the small home 


especially in the treatment of 
the sun-room. Out on the 





were of the same orange silk. 
The housewife who feels 


that she is not in a position ‘e 
to furnish her porch and sun- vy, yr 
room at the sametime, perhaps 8) at. oe 


has opportunities now and then 
to buy odd pieces of wicker at 
greatly reduced prices. These 
could be painted and the porch 
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porch one need not fuss so 
much about harmony, but the 
particular ones can find solace 
Fs om in the fact that there, too, 
By y one can keep up with the 
rE changing styles by re-staining 
the reed, and changing the 
fabric of the cushions and 








or sun-parlor refurnished at a 
very nominal sum. 

Right there is the comfort- 
ing thought in connection with 
the furnishing of the porch or sun-room with those to whom 
the cost makes a big difference. If the housewife wants to 
change the finish on her bedroom or dining room suite, say 
from a birch mahogany to a brown mahogany finish, she must 
needs go to a considerable expense to remove the one finish 
and apply the other. She must hire an expert to do it, for it is 

















Fig. 3. A sunparlor large enough to serve either as a living or dining 
room, is possible for hundreds of homes having large porches 


4 real artisan’s job. But if, this spring, she wants to change 
the decorations in the sun-room in a manner that would spell 
4 radical innovation, her furniture would be out of harmony. 





This lounge is just the place for ““Dad”’ in his moments of relaxation 





light upholstering, for the 
goods are rarely expensive in 
that end of the house. 

Could you imagine a more 
inviting or more comfortable 
porch than the one shown in illustration No. 1? It is on the 
side of the house and well removed from the street, overlooking 
a lawn and the flower garden. The floor is of flagstones, and 
the dust from the street yields to the ministrations of the mop 
readily. The buff or dark red brick with white penciling, and 
the ceiling of a bluish gray, makes a complete restful setting. 
The furniture is of substantial wicker. For the cool evenings a 
fire can be lighted in a moment in the elegant fireplace and the 
beauties of the early evening may be enjoyed there even when 
the first touch of fall might make the porch otherwise uncom- 
fortable. If one chooses, this porch can be utilized occasionally 
in the cold months by hooking up glass partitions laid aside 
during the summer months. 

In the illustration No. 2 is shown an attractive porch for the 
small home. This one is on the front of the house. The grass 
rug is in cream and green. The furniture is made of reed, or 
might easily be of fibre, a substantially woven paper product, 
(which costs less than reed and the wearing qualities of which 
compare well with reed) natural in color, or perhaps ivory, in 
good contrast with the rug. The chairs pull out from the table, 
and one is ready for a game of cards or a light luncheon. The 
upholstering is in bright yellows and reds, with touches of 
black. The porch is tightly screened and in any part of the 
country it offers a most comfortable time. 

The sun-parlor shown in illustration No. 3 is of rather large 
size, but barring the elaborate chandelier is easily adaptable to 
hundreds of homes either as a living room or a dining room. 
Its brightness and alluring possibilities are obvious. The table 
and dining chairs are in black, the seats being of rush, a strong 
point in the sun-room. The decorations on this suite are in apple 
green, the table being susceptible to folding up to the shape of 
a living room piece. The shades are in a darker green, and are 
adjustable. The sofa is covered with a slipover of cretonne in 
bright hues; the pillows likewise. The adaptability of wicker 
pieces is shown again to good advantage and more brilliance is 
given the room by an artistic arrangement of potted plants of 
many colors, 


) the “Golden. Flower of the 
East,”’the glorious chrysanthe- 
mum, the great law of change 

has brought only good. Step by 
step from a vagabond daisy—an 
outeast—uncared for but sunny-faced, this gamin of the fields 
became the cherished national flower of a great people. And 
not content with the worship of a full third of mankind, having 
subjugated the ‘Dreamy Celestials,”’ it came West to captivate 
us. It seems to have had a sense of its high destiny yet to be 
fulfilled and to have been vouchsafed a glimpse into its future, 
for all of its years of struggles as a mere wilding only developed 
its hardihood and increased its resourcefulness. How eloquent 
is the contrast between the original little yellow daisy with its 
fifteen or twenty florets and its royal cousin, the “Autumn 
Queen.” 

Because of its high position, the chrysanthemum can afford 
to be ‘“‘temperamental.’’ It requires much of the grower that 
an ordinary flower would not have the audacity to exact. It is 
particular about its neighbors. It is fastidious about its food, 
clamoring for a change of diet much of the time and constantly 
warning you that it is subject to certain 
pests and blights which you must com- 
bat if you are to. expect satisfactory 
results. 

The beginner should grow only a 
dozen plants the first year—allowing 
five blooms to each plant. By growing a 
small number he will find them a source 
of pleasure rather than a burden, and 
will likely give them much more scien- 
tific care than if he indulged in too many 
plants. 

While a thoroly plowed or spaded 
bed will answer the purpose for chrys- 
anthemums, still better results are ob- 
tained by digging a trench. This trench 
(preferably running north and south) 
should be twelve or eighteen inches deep 
and a yard wide. The top soil should 
be lifted out, the clay sub-soil dragged 








Growing Chrysanthemums In the Open 


MARY CRENSHAW PALMOUR 


It Is Easy To Have Them In 
Your Own Backyard Gardens 
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off at random. This is a tell-tale 
reflection on the grower. 

No additional fertilizer is needed 
after planting chrysanthemums un- 
til the first of July. Then well- 
rotted cow manure should be applied as a top dressing to en- 
courage surface roots, assist the buds in swelling and benefit 
the general health of the plant. Two weeks later an applica- 
tion of sheep manure will be found beneficial. About the first 
of August a liberal amount of any of the reliable commercial] 
flower fertilizers may be worked into the soil at a safe distance 
from the roots of the plant, so that the young tender roots may 
be fed gradually, rather than receive a shock from overfeeding. 

When the flower buds have reached the size of a shoe button. 
the plants should be treated to their first application of liquid 
manure. To make this, a bushel of fresh cow manure is placed 
in a barrel of water and allowed to stand two days. It is then 
diluted in the proportion of one measure of liquid manure to 
two of water. The plants are first thoroly watered and then a 
half-gallon of the diluted liquid poured at the roots of each 
plant (with the exception of the pink varieties, which require 
less—usually about a quart). From this 
point liquid manure should be given every 
ten days until the flower buds show color. 
The first ray of color in the buds is a signal 
to withhold all fertilizers. 

Deep cultivation between the rows and 
light ‘‘scratching”’ with a rake close about 
the roots of the plant, seems to be the best 
method of cultivation. 

The real science of chrysanthemum culture 
lies in the selection of the proper 
flower-bud. ‘Taking the bud,’ 
as it is commonly termed by 
growers, is altogether the most 
-.' difficult feature of the work. Only 
experience with the different 
varieties teaches us which bud to 
select and when to select it. Each 
variety is a “law unto itself.” 
Years of close observation and 





with a pick and the top soil returned, TE careful study are required to per- 
having incorporated with it a liberal Wl | i fect the grower in this particular 
amount of well-rotted cow manure and a sprinkling it ; iH phase of the culture. Some varieties, with a mischie- 
of lime and wood ashes, if available. If several MMH vous idea of harassing the grower, will put forth 
trenches are to be dug, it is well to leave a pathway ; : twenty flower buds in a season. Out of this number 
at least two feet wide between the trenches. NN there is one which, if retained, will make a much 
_ In April, or early May, the plants should be set Ny I finer flower than any of the rest and the buds must 
out, three feet apart. It is possible to grow two rows Hi be removed for real bloom. 

of plants on a bed which is a yard wide. The rows LAUT There are two distinct types of flower buds: those 


should be two feet apart. In this double row, the 
plants should not be set opposite each other, but 
should alternate, to allow more room for the sym- 
metrical development of the individual plant. It is 
important, also, to group the early blooming varie- 
ties together, the mid-season and the late sorts. A strong stake 
or cane should be stuck beside each plant when first set out. 

Carefully label each variety. Plants, like eople, are vastly 
more interesting when you know them by name. The beginner 
will be surprised to find that the foliage differs in each variety 
of chrysanthemums. A little observation and study, however, 
will enable him to distinguish the varieties at a glance. To be 
familiar with varieties affords the same pleasure that one 
experiences on entering a room full of people all of whom are 
acquaintances. 

When the plants have grown eight or ten inches high, the 
tops should be pinched out, forcing the strength of the plant 
to the lateral branches which grow from the axils of the leaves. 
Five of these branches (which are eventually the stems of the 
flowers) should be left on each plant. A well-cared-for plant 
will produce five blossoms as remarkable in size and finish os 
one. When these side branches have grown a foot long each 
one should be supported with a cane, wire and strings, or a 
wooden stake. The wooden stake is least desirable since it is 


apt to attract wood lice. At intervals of ten inches, the stems 
should be carefully tied with raffia or soft strings to the support 
to insure straight stems and to guard against bruising the 
blooms in windy weather. From these stems all growth except 
the leaves should be removed in its incipiency, so that the stems 
may show no unsightly scars of branches left too long and pulled 
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appearing early in the season (usually the latter part 
of July to the 20th of August)are called “Crown” 
buds; those coming. later are known as “Terminal” 
buds. The Crown buds appear singly, the Terminal 
buds in clusters. In the hands of the amateur, the 
terminal is the safer bud, but the experienced grower will find 
the crown bud much more remarkable in size and finish. It is 
an interesting fact that the blooms from terminal buds differ 
considerably in color from those produced from “crowns” in 
the same varieties—the crowns being much more truthfully 
colored than are the blooms from terminals. For instance, 
some yellow-flowered sorts from crown buds will be quite 4 
deep bronze from terminals, and blush white all change to rosy 
pink. Usually the plant is capable of sending out a succession 
of “crowns” before it begins to show terminal buds. If the 
first crown bud suffers from blight or an accident, it may be 
pinched out and a second crown will soon appear in the end 
of a nearby stem. If this, too, should become disqualified, it 
may be pinched out and other buds in due time will arrive— 
probably a cluster of terminals this time to take its place, % 
anxious is Mother Nature to conserve the energy of her chil- 
dren. However, the plant with circumstances so adverse may 
have forfeited its finest flower in the first crown bud lost, for 
that may have been the particular bud which should have beet 
retained above all others. A systematic study and careful 
record should be made by every real chrysanthemum grower. 
Year after year he should test out on the same plant, bud 
values, leaving a first crown on one stem and a second crow! 
on another and a terminal on another. The result of this com- 
par: tive study will be most gratifying. (Continued on page 3? 
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folks going about the day’s work with simple, unaffected faith 
in the goodness of life—adding their little deposit to the com- 
mon wealth, as the coral insect—living unsung; dying unwept; 
they are the real milestones of the world’s progress. 

Great movements naturally produce leaders; some one rep- 
resentative of the purposes and aspirations of the mass he rep- 
resents; and, world-like, when such a leader has been produced 


and shoved into the 
limelight, we fall into 
the error of worship- 
ping him. We call him 
great, when the great- 
ness really rested in 
those hordes of com- 
mon folks who sup- 
ported him. We say 
that Napoleon 
“crossed” the Alps and 
swept all before him, 
as if a little mite of a 
man could assume such 
herculean proportions; 
we say that Lincoln 
“preserved” the Union, 
while as a matter of 
fact he merely gave 
leadership to millions 
of others who really 
made him possible; and 
so it goes. Leaders, 
like gigantic magnets, 
attract their millions 
of smaller particles 
which are in sympathy 
with their ideals; or, 
conversely, the ideals 
of the mob may shove 
forward one of their 
own number in sympa- 
thy with their pur- 
poses, as in the case of 
Napoleon. Thus the 
leader, instead of being 
some super-giant, some 
god-man, is merely an 
agent, a representative 
of some greater and 
more democratic power 
hidden behind the tin- 
sel with which we sur- 
round him. 

We are beginning to 
et our thinking 
straightened out. | 
apprehend that in a 


few years the history of the world will be entirely rewritten; 
certainly those portions relating to military history. Not that 
they have necessarily been untrue, but they have failed 
to tell the whole truth. Military history, like the tempter on 
the mountain, has deluded races and nations for thousands of 
years. It has painted a beautiful mirage on the desert of deso- 
ation; it has offered us a golden cup and thrown dust upon our 
parched lips when we reached for it. 

We are straightening out, when we begin to search behind 
€ scenery for the truth, and out of this search we are going to fame. 


l 





Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Ny Th Birthplace of Old Glory 
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Each month we will visit the home of afamous American. 
T hese visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pre- 
sent. Perhaps, inthese intimateglimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 
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T is a singular fact that our un- 
sung heroes are our greatest 
benefactors. Common, ordinary 











It looks like a little doll house in comparison with the other homes of famous 
Americans we have discussed 





get a new conception of who are 
really the world’s great men and 
women. I would write of the un- 
sung heroes; the people who go down to the docks and the 
market places in the gray dawn, hurrying and shivering to 
thankless tasks; the people who haul and mau! and mine, 
opening up the forests, tearing out the bowels of the earth, 
carrying the raw materials to the ends thereof, and tack again 
—that others might live in comparative splendor; the people 
who work with their bodies, an ounce at a time ebbing out, a 
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fiber broken down, a8 
cell destroyed—on the 
altar of progress; the 
people who must do 
what they are told to 
do, or open the door to 
the wolf; the people 
who are not yet free 
economically, as they 
are politically. These 
are the unsung heroes, 
the millions of mites 
who merely do their 
work as well as they 
can, hour after hour, 
day after day: 

The son of a certain 
rich man who owned 
great factories, slipped 
away one spring day, 
donned some working 
clothes, and went to 
work in a steel mill. 
That same day he fell 
in with a big placid 
Pole, a fellow-worker. 
The Pole attracted the 
attention of the young 
man, and he asked, as 
the Pole described his 
day, “But what fun 
can you get out of life 
working like this all 
the time? When you 
aren’t working you are 
sleeping to catch up 
with your rest.” 

The Pole swept a 
grimy hand towards 
the heavens, and an- 
swered simply: “Me 
watch the star, Melika 
she watch ’im, too! 
Sometime she come t’ 
me, an’ we watch ’im 
t’gether!”’ 

Well may we rejoice 
that the unsung heroes 


have had the stars to confide in, to renew their hope and their 
strength to carry on their tasks. 
has given us many a gigantic figure from theranks of thelowly. 


Hope springs eternal, and it 


OT long ago, I went to Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love. For down on Arch street is the home of Betsy Ross, 

the widowed seamstress who gave us Old Glory. Betsy Ross 
is the patron saint of the unsung heroes, one who, because of 
the fact that she plied her needle well, achieved the reward of 


10 Fruit, Garden and Home 


I went to Independence Hall first, because it is naturally the 
spot where all feet turn. There you see the Liberty Bell, which 
sounded the death-knell of autocratic government over the 
Thirteen Colonies. You stand in the room where the Declara- 
tion of Independence was read, passed and signed. You can 
even see John Hancock, sitting at the little table on the small 
platform as he gravely reaches for the quill pen; you see 
Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Madison and feeble old Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton crowding around to sign the document 
that was to make them immortal or give them the hangman’s 
noose. The very chairs are there that they used; you glance 
around, long and earnestly, and then you feel like backing out, 
as if in the presence of-royalty. 

“Where,” I asked an old guard, “‘is the home of Betsy Ross?” 

“Go down here to the corner, by the old Supreme Court 
Building, walk two blocks to your left to Arch street, turn to 
your right and walk two and one-half blocks.” 

I loitered a bit in the park in front of Independence Hall. 
Here, on the left, is the old Congress Hall. It was here that 
the two houses of congress met for several years; it was here 
that Washington was inaugurated president the second time, 
also John Adams. I had been in the meagre little hall, marvel- 
ling at the growth this country has had—you couldn’t com- 
fortably seat the New York delegation in that chamber today. 
It is now a gallery for historical paintings, mostly of General 
Washington, Franklin and the Old Philadelphia. In the center 
is Independence Hall, the old state house of Pennsylvania, 
and to the right is the old Supreme Court Building, presided 
over in the early days by John Jay. 

At the corner of Arch street where our guide has told us to 
turn, we stop to examine an old brick wall, higher than our 
head, rather aged and moss-grown. We look in thru a gap in 
the wall, facing on Arch street. It is a cemetery, covered with 
ancient graves. We seem not to hear the roar of traffic about 
us, the clang of the cars, the shouts of the drivers. In the noise 
and confusion, we are transported back to other days when 
these ashes here were the wit and beauty, the brawn and brain 
of Revolutionary Philadelphia. Somehow, a snatch comes to 
us from Gray, who immortalized the unsung heroes: “All that 
beauty, all that wealth e’er gave...... ” We turn to pass on, 
when the thought strikes us that it is peculiar that the wall 
should be torn out here. We glance at our feet, and there, 
almost against the sidewalk, is a great stone slab imbedded in 
the ground which reads: “Doctor Benjamin Franklin” and 
beside it the words, ‘‘Rebecca Franklin.” 

The grave of Franklin! Then, we notice on either side of 
the wall, bronze tablets commemorating the sage. But, some- 
how, we are ashamed that it should be true; ashamed that in 
all this n>ise and roar and march of hurrying feet, the wisest 
man the country has produced, should be lain. Surely, there is 
still wo« for patriotic Americans to do. And there is none to 
whom we owe any more than Benjamin Franklin. 


£ >ass on, and pause again before another high and ancient 

brick wall, which a tablet tells us is the home of the 
Society of Friends, the ground of which was set aside by William 
Penn and has remained thus ever since. These wonderful 
grounds, with their lawns and trees and plain brick buildings, 
while not large, bulk large on our political horizon, for they 
we one of the corner-stones of our national philoso shy. They 
2<press, in measure, the supreme value of the religious liberty 
which we all enjoy. 

And but a short way down quaint old Arch street, and diagon- 
ally across, we see Old Glory waving to the breeze. It hangs 
out of a second story window of a tiny little brick house, 
wedged in between two bigger structures as if its very life 
was being squeezed out. A sign over the door reads: ‘“‘The 
Birthplace of Old Glory.” 

I doubt if the Betsy Ross house is more than twenty or 
twenty-two feet wide. It looks like a little doll house in com- 
parison to the homes of other famous Americans we have dis- 
cussed in this series. It is long and narrow, with the narrow 
side facing the street; the ceilings are not especially high, in- 
deed, not much over one’s head. The rooms are small, snug, 
and exceedingly compact. I imagine that in the day of Mistress 
Ross it was a neat, cozy little home, as spick and span as could 
be. 

The “front’’ room is now a shop where curios are passed out 
for your quarters and dimes, if you are so inclined. Those who 
have the post card habit can address cards to all the folks back 
home—and some others you haven’t thought of for years!—and 
the money all goes towards keeping Old Glory flying out there 
over the sidewalk. pan 

Back thru a tiny, narrow little hall, and raised just two 
steps, is the living room, or sewing room, where Mistress Betsy 
Ross used to sew the livelong day. It is even smaller than the 
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front room. I didn’t measure it, but I should say that it is 
about ten by fourteen feet in size. The fireplace at one end 
makes it look even smaller. On the right, as you enter, the 
entire room is flanked with “bay”? windows which used to 
flood the interior with sunlight and relieve the Widow Ross’ 
eye-strain. In these windows, she grew potted plants and 
flowers, and it is said that she used to lay down her sewing at 
times and get an old iron kitchen fork and loosen the soi] 
around her precious companions, and water them with loving 
care. She had a canary bird, brought to her by some sea-faring 
friend, whose lovely melody flooded the cheery little room, even 
as the fragrance of the flowers. 

But all that is now past. The cheeriness is gone with the 
withered blossoms and the stilled voice of the bird. The only 
sounds are the creak of the old threadbare floors under foot, 
and the clang of the cash register out front. I thought, as | 
looked at those old and worn floors, with their cracks oozing 
the dirt of more than a century since the prim seamstress laid 
down her needle, that she must be troubled about it, if she 
knows now at all. 

Even the sunlight no longer shines into that little room thru 
those old Colonial windows. If the spirit of Betsy Ross could 
return and sit in her chair in those windows, she could not see 
the blue of the heavens or the stars of the sky, as of yore. For 
the big, rude building which Commerce has erected next door 
has pushed its brusque shoulder right up in the window’s face 
and all the outlook it now has is upon row after row of brick 
and mortar. Once, it overlooked vacant fields where the flowers 
nodded and the butterflies wandered. 

Aye, we know that she sat in this window and gazed up at 
the stars many a night. It is given woman to do this; and 
perhaps it does not become us to pry too much into her secrets. 
But I fancy that Betsy Ross, being a woman and a widow, had 
real reasons for sharing her thoughts with the stars on lonely 
evenings. 


[t was into this room that General Washington, Robert 
Morris and Colonel George Ross, a committee appointed by 
the Continental Congress to bring in recommendations for a 
flag, came to secure the aid of Mistress Ross. Her husband 
had died some years before and she had fallen back upon her 
nimble and neat fingers as a means for supporting herself and 
two daughters. Her specialty was the making of marine flags 
for the seamen visiting Philadelphia port, and there is no doubt 
but that she knew more about flags than all the sages in In- 
dependence Hall. 

The Committee had worked out an idea and it was to get 
the advice of Betsy Ross that they proceeded to her house, 
going the very way we went. When Mistress Ross saw the plan, 
she asked quickly, addressing Washington, “But why, sir, 
do you have six points on your stars? The stars of heaven have 
only five! And since they say the Colonies are a new constella- 
tion in the political firmament, shouldn’t we follow the stars 
of heaven?” Yes, she had sat at her window and watched the 
stars! 

When the Committee returned some days later to view her 
work, they were unanimous in their approval of it. What they 
said to her, whether they paid her anything—if so, how much— 
we do not know. But the Widow Ross, whose outlook on life 
was very drab; who seemed doomed to bear a burden out of all 
proportion to the average woman of her day, earned with her 
neat fingers and clear-thinking mind an eternal place in the 
history of America. Her name and the legacy she gave us, will 
endure as long as our institutions do. 


ID the Widow Ross know that day what she had done? 
Did she see into the future and feel the throb of destiny 
in her heart? It is extremely doubtful. She had made flags 
by the dozens, no doubt—that was her work. Who would 
think that this flag out of all others she had made should bring 
her immortal fame and turn her little home into a shrine for 
millions of people? But she did labor under a responsibility— 
the desire to do her work well—to be neat, accurate and prompt. 
It is said that her flags were so well made that they outlaste 
all others and seafaring men on the seven seas swore by het 
work. Thus, it was that her reputation came to Doctor Frank- 
lin and he, in turn, communicated it to Washington. 

The day’s work weighs heavily, at times, upon all of us. 
There comes a day or an hour when we want to run away from 
it all—to shirk it, to get away from it. Or, perhaps we feel that 
we are not “appreciated,” that our efforts are wasted as on the 
“desert air.” In these moments, let us remember again the 
Seamstress of Arch street, who never “dropped a stitch” 1 
her lowly work, but whose fingers worked on each day. AD 
one day they bound her name inseparably to our hearts, 
her thread wove together her flags, 
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The How, When and Why of House Painting 


BERTON ELLIOT and 


NORMAN COLLART 


PAINTER in white overalls These Common - Sense Pointers as such colors make a building 


swinging a brush over some 


appear larger. The large dwelling 


clapboards does not usually Will Insure a Good Painting Job should have dark, warm colors, 


inspire one to think, ‘Here is a 
man of great intelligence’’—as one 
would on being introduced to 
a college professor or a judge. 

Engage this man in conver- 
sation about painting, how- 
ever, and, if he is a painter 
worthy the name, you will be 
quite astonished at his intelli- 
gence on this subject. You 
will find he knows more about 
paint and painting materials 
than the average man ever had 
any idea there was to know. 

Swinging a brush is the 
whole of painting, thinks the 
man in the street as he strides 
nonchalantly by a crew of 
painters at work on one of his 
neighbor’s houses. 

This part of painting— 
which is apparent to the casual 
observer—is, of course, com- 
paratively simple, altho this 
does not mean for a minute 
that there is nothing to han- 
dling a brush, as anyone can 
testify who has ever watched 
a painter go merrily along, 
covering yard after yard of 
surface with the greatest ease 
and rapidity, and producing 
the best of results, and then 
taken the same brush and material and tried to do likewise. 

The experienced painter knows the kind of materials to use 
for various kinds of surfaces—the right amount of thinning for 
the priming coat and the finishing coat—knows when the 
materials are working right and how to 
fix them if they are not—what to do with 
knots and sappy places to keep the pitch 
from coming thru—how long paint should 
dry and how to tell whether it is thoroly 
dry or merely surface dry—the kind of 
brushes to use for producing good results 
and making good time on any kind of 
work. He can diagnose the absorption 
power of different woods. He knows 
when conditions are present that will 
affect good results, and how to overcome 
them. And, knowing these things, if he 
is a good painter, he does good work. 

Nothing will replace the painter’s study 
and experience but like study and experi- 
ence. However, there are certain funda- 
mentals which, if followed, will assure 
good results, and for the benefit of those 
who want to know more about exterior 
house painting, how good work should be 
done or how to go about doing it them- 
selves—we are giving a resume of some 
of the more important principles and de- 
tails of painting as the skilled craftsman 
does it. 

The first step, of course, is the selection 
of color treatment. You will want to 
paint for an attractive decorative scheme 
as well as a happy neighborhood appear- 
ance, and for protection against the 
ee Therefore the — careful 
consideration will need to be given to 
the choice of colors. . A “good front” helps a 

The colors used in any case should not —“#¢ Jront door, use spar 

* ie ¥ . stand outside 
only be pleasing in themselves, but trim 
and body color should harmonize when 
combined in the amounts that will be used. The colors also will 
want to be suitable for the type of architecture of the building. 

The small house should, as a rule, have light, warm colors; 
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Use plenty of “elbow grease’ in applying outside paint, brushing 
out well on the surface with a stroke from left 
to right and back again 





which tend to take away any un- 
due sense of largeness. The tall, 
narrow house will appear lower 

and broader if painted in a 

decidedly contrasting dark 

color for trim. For this type 
of house a two-color treatment 
is also effective, using the 
darker color for the upper por- 
tion, with the roof similar in 

‘color. 

Grounds and shrubbery 
should also be taken into con- 
sideration. Where there is an 
abundance of trees and shrubs, 
light colors are best for either 
a large or small house. Where 
the building is unshaded by 
trees, the use of a stone color, 
for instance, or a warm drab or 
gray, will avoid the bare look 
that a brighter coler would 
give. It should also be remem- 
bered that a building situated 
in a conspicuous plot makes its 
best appearance in simple 
treatment; a good rule to fol- 
low. 

Another poin t that must not 
be forgotten, in the case of the 
house with close neighbors, is 
how the building will look in 
relation to its neighbors. Where 

the house next door is painted in a bright yellow, yours should 
not be in a bright green. Neither should it be in too dark a 
brown for the sake of being different. A cream gray body with 
ivory trim, and green for the roof, would make both houses 
appear better. If your house is situated 
between two buildings in strong colors, a 
neutral tone will be best—and if a shade 
or tint of the strong adjoining color is 
used, for the trim, or for roof color, a 
“color bridge” will be formed that will 
bind the three in harmony and improve 
each house in appearance. 

So much for the selection of colors, 
which is a most delightful and interesting 
occupation for the real home lover, with 
wide latitude for a combination that will 
give an individually pleasing effect. 

Now let us assume that we have a 
newly completed cottage bungalow for 
our specific piece of work and consider the 
actual ‘mechanics’ of painting. 

The first thing is to be sure the siding 
or clapboards have thoroly dried out. 
Then be sure the plastered walls have also 
thoroly dried. If the building has not 
been properly ventilated so that the 
moisture in the plaster evaporates and 
escapes in that way, it will often find its 
way thru the siding to the outside and 
cause the paint to blister or peel. It is 
safest to leave as long a time as possible 
before applying the paint. Also see that 
there are no fresh mortar beds nearby 
when the house is being painted, as the 
oil in the paint has a tendency to absorb 
moisture and fumes from the lime, which 
are disastrous to paint. With these con- 
ditions favorable, be sure that the build- 
ing is not wet from a recent rain, and do 
not start painting in foggy or damp 
weather or immediately following a heavy 
dew. Do not paint while a storm is threatening, as a drenching 
from a sudden rain will ruin the job. Good clear weather is the 
ideal time for painting. (Continued on page 41 
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The dwarf pear tree trained in a novel way, suitable for use against a garage or as a screen 


Little Trees for Small Grounds 


FRANK A. WAUGH 


HAT is a dwarf fruit tree? 

W Simply one which, for any rea- 

son, does not grow to its proper 

size. There are several ways of stunt- 

ing or dwarfing trees; but in American 

pomological language the term dwarf fruit tree means specific- 

ally a tree which is dwarfed by being grafted or budded upon 
a parsimonious stock which stunts it. 

An illustration will make this clear: A dwarf pear tree, for 
example, is one which has been budded upon a quince root. 
The quince is a slow-growing, starveling sort of tree at best, 
and its niggardly support of the pear top 
compels the latter t go slow, and be con- 
tent with a meager outlook The pear 
tree is in the same fix as a fruit grower 
trying to get rich from the returns sent 
back by a commission man. 

This whole question of dwarfing stocks 
is infinitely interesting, and as it forms 
the foundation of dwarf fruit culture in 
@ quite literal sense we may as well begin 
here. 

The apple is dwarfed by grafting or 
budding upon very slow-growing apple 
varieties. The two varieties always used 
commercially are the Doucin and the 
Paradise. These varieties are natural and 
incurable runts, and are propagated 
mainly by layering and mainly in France. 
The Paradise, is the smaller of the two 
and best suited for the needs of American 
gardens. 

The peach may be dwarfed by bud- 
ding upon any slow-growing plum or 
cherry. The wild sand cherry of Nebraska 
(Prunus besseyi) is probably the one 
best stock, but others can be used. 

The plum is treated exactly like the 
peach, being worked on some dwarf plum 
or cherry. The wild sand cherry again 
is one of the best stocks; but the dwarf 
sand plum will also serve the purpose, and the common western 
river-bank plum (Prunus Americana) is sufficiently stingy to 
dwarf most garden plums or peaches. 

There are no good dwarfing stocks for cherries; but varieties 
like Morello are naturally dwarf enough for most purposes. 
They may be included in the back-lot garden and treated like 
other dwarfs. 

All of which is apt to be of more than academic interest to 
the gardener who wants a few stunty little trees for his back 
yard. Of course he ought to buy his dwarf trees, mostly at two 





Dwarf Fruit Trees Are the 
Solution for Small Back yards 





A Burbank plum fruiting on a wire trellis 


or three years old, from some expert 
nurseryman who has first grown the 
stocks and then attended to the 
grafting. Unfortunately the demand 
for dwarf trees has never been great 
enough to interest many American nurserymen in their propa- 
gation. It is very hard, indeed quite discouraging, to try to 
search out the varieties one would like to have for himself. 

However, if he (or she) is a real garden enthusiast, he need 
not shy at propagating his own. He will have to hunt about 
some to find the appropriate stocks, will have to line these out 
in his own garden, and then he has the 
endless fun of budding or grafting them 
at the proper season with all his favorite 
varieties. 

Many questions have been asked, and 
never answered, as to the best varieties 
for dwarfing. The old E nglish gardeners 
who are much more adept in such matters 
than their American cousins, do make 
distinctions; but nobody so far as I know 
has ever followed this subject far enough 
in this country to know much about it. 
What we can say is that apples and pears 
make admirable dwarf trees and give 
generally more satisfaction than any 
other species. Peaches and cherries do 
not submit well to the horticultural 
tricks, but with patience will live and 
show some fruit. Japanese plums behave 
much like peaches, but if budded on 
Americana plum or sand cherry stocks 
and patiently pruned they will serve for 
a few years—not very long. Plums of the 
European class, such as Green Gage, 
Grand Duke, Coe Goldendrop, etc., do 
very well. The native Americana plum 
makes an excellent stock for them. 

Perhaps it would be as well to explain 
just here that dwarfing the tree does not 
affect the fruit. The ordinary varieties of 
apples, such as Baldwin, Winesap or Grimes, can be dwarfed by 
grafting on Paradise roots, but the product is a lite ral chip 
of the old block, a typical Baldwin, Winesap or Grimes. The 
same literal reproduction, of course, follows in peaches, pears 
or other fruits. 

In garden practice there is closely associated with dwarfing 
another bag of tricks. These consist in training the trees into 

various artificial forms. The form-training of trees and their 
propagation on dwarfing stocks, let us understand, have n0 
necessary connection. Either one can be practiced separately. 
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Anybody can take an Elberta peach tree, plant it with its back 
to the garage, spread out the developing branches fanwise 
against the wall and have a trained peach tree. If the work is 
properly done the tree will look very nifty against the stucco 
wall, and some summer it may surprise the whole family with 
a crop of the finest peaches ever grown in the four surrounding 
counties. 

Or one can plant two rows of apple trees ten feet apart—any 
kind—Ben Davis, even; and then when they are two years old 
he can build an arched arbor down the center of these parallel 
rows;he can tie the young appleshoots to the trellis thus formed; 
he can prune and train and tie every evening after supper all 
summer long; and after four years of this he will have his 
arched arbor com pletely covered with apple trees. Then he can 
take the trellis away if he wants to, for the trees will easily 
stand alone; and there he has one complete “‘pleached alley,” 
exceedingly fashionable in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and just 
as stunty today. Also just as easily realized in Omaha, Neb., 
or Louisville, Ky. 

All of which can be done, as we have said, without resorting 
to dwarf trees. But if one goes to Europe and gets interested 
in espalier pears or cordon apples he had better get good well- 
behaved house-broken dwarfs before beginning. An espalier 
is a fruit tree trained out against a wall or trellis. It usually 
has a central stem six to twelve feet tall, from which several 
perfectly horizontal branches set off. These are tied to the 
trellis or nailed to the brick wall, so that the completed tree 
in any case occupies one vertical geometrical plane. The tree 
has only two dimensions, but it may have a lot of fruit. 

Perhaps the most interesting and practical form is the cor- 
don. This is a fruit tree having only one unbranched stem. 
The single stem may stand erect, in which case it is always tied 
to a trellis or a wall; or it may be bent over at a height of sixteen 
inches from the ground, making what is called a horizontal 
cordon. The main portion of this horizontal cordon is a straight 
stem tied to a level wire. Now these cordons horizontal or 
vertical, bear early and heavily, yielding the finest of fruit. 
They can be grown in no space at all (almost), along boundary 
fences, beside garden paths, against the sides of outbuildings. 
While they require considerable expert care they are probably 
the easiest of all trained trees to manage. Only apples and 
pears, however, should be grown in this form. 

Pruning the dwarf fruit tree is one of the main problems; 
especially when it comes to training and pruning form trees 
are skill and patience necessary. In short this is the point at 
which the game usually breaks up. American gardeners are 
not noted for their patience; and besides that there is very little 
chance anywhere in this country to learn the intricacies of 
this system of pruning. 

A very condensed version of the method may be offered here. 
Bush trees, i. e., dwarfs grown more like ordinary standard 
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Wealthy apples grown as upright cordons against a garden fence 


trees, may be pruned after the best approved methods used 
in American orchards. Heading back will not be practiced 
after the first year, but the centers of the trees will be kept 
open by constant thinning out. If much of this is accomplished 
by summer pinching so much the better. The formation of 
fruit spurs on all branches far down toward the center of the 
tree is especially encouraged. Instead of giving the tree a heavy 
pruning once in two or three years, the grower of successful 
dwarfs will prune them a little at a time and very frequently, 
Winter and summer, week days and Sundays. 

The management of cordons and espaliers is based on the 
same principles. In these cases, however, the extreme top may 
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be cut back more or less each year. Side shoots will be con- 
tinually starting, but they must be pinched back promptly. 
An old German gardener explained his system to me as follows: 
When growth starts in the spring let the side shoots put out 
till they have made six buds each. Then cut them back to 
three buds each. They will soon start again. When they have 
made five more buds these second shoots should be cut back 
to two buds each. They will probably make a third start, and 
when this growth has reached three or four buds it should be 
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Double upright cordon apple trees extra well grown 


cut back to one bud. Only a few shoots will put out for a fourth 
attempt; but those that do must be promptly squelched. In 
this way fruit spurs are built up along the sides of the cordons or 
on the arms of espaliers. 

Other details of management, such as drainage, tillage, fer- 
tilizing, spraying, etc., will be substantially like the work done 
in ordinary orchards and gardens. The man or woman, how- 
ever, who wishes to give extraordinary care to fine fruit will 
have better opportunity than on trees of the usual dimensions. 
He can pick caterpillars by hand, can do detailed spraying, 
can ripen individual fruits in paper sacks, and delight himself 
with many other little garden tricks hardly available to the 
repertoire of the general orchardist. 

And what do we get for it all? Does it not cost more per 
bushel to grow apples in this way? Yes, it does. Dwarf fruit 
trees are not a commercial bonanza. But there are inducements, 
nevertheless. 

Firstly, the trees require much less space. A small back yard 
which hasn’t room for two standard fruit trees may have ample 
space for a dozen dwarfs. There may actually be room for a 
hundred upright cordons on a city lot where other kinds of 
trees could not be grown at all. This gives the city man at least 
the privilege of growing several different varieties and kinds 
of fruits, an opportunity not available by any other possible 
means. 

Secondly, the trees come very early into bearing, At least 
they do under proper management. Now the man who pays 
rent on a town lot won’t think of planting a standard apple 
tree and waiting six or seven years for it to bear its first crop. 
He knows he’ll have to move long before that. But his dwarf 
trees should be in full bearing in two years—three at the out- 
side—and that is quite a different matter. 

Thirdly, all this gives large exercise for horticultural skill. 
The garden enthusiast wants to do something different, better, 
more difficult. He delights to fuss with plants. He likes to pet 
his trees and run errands for them. He puts himself on terms of 
personal intimacy with them. For him the dwarf trees are an 
immeasurable joy. 

As a matter of public policy we ought to be raising up in 
America a race of amateur gardeners—persons who are skillful 
in the growing of plants, persons who love plants passionately 
and who find in their gardens their greatest recreation. This is 
a branch of education and home-making too much neglected. 
But give the dwarf trees a chance and they will go a long way 
toward making better homes and training better gardeners. 


Fruit, Garden and Home for June will be more interest- 
ing and practical than ever. It will lay particular emphasis 
upon small backyard gardens, showing the possibilities for 
attractiveness in small places for a small outlay in money. 
A page of prize-winning backyards in the recent Society of 
Little Gardens’ competition will offer you many ideas far 
developing your own place. You can’t afford ta miss the June 
number. You’ll vote it the biggest ten cents’ worth you ever 
received. 













Here the pantry shelves are set with the 
refrigerator below, a method sometimes used 
when there is no pantry. Note the metal 
serving table andthe chair to avoid back ache 


Almost a whole kitchenette in itself, this 
cabinet may be placed against the wall 
“going on”’ the porch. 
can be delivered without having ihe errand 
boy come into ihe house 





ce and parcels 


Here we have another excellent cabinet. 

See the device for getting flour. There is, 

indeed, no trouble here in filling or empty- 

ing the flour bin. Note, also, the lists and 
market aids on the door 


The Wife Saving Station 


ETHEL R. PEYSER, Author of ‘‘Cheating the Junk Pile” 


OUR kitchen should be a Wife Saving Sta- 

tion! If it isn’t call in Sherlock Holmes and 

find the criminal who is wasting the house- 
wife! 

Make believe I am the detective! Thank you! 
And for your kindness to elect me I will give 
you one serious cause of fatigue in the kitchen or, 
to be hifalutin, fatigue culinaria! (Mine!) 


The Brain Refrains 


Most women would rather use their feet, backs 
and hands than brains! Sad but true, probably 
there is no place in the world where one is so 
given to think brain work is as unessential as in 
the kitchen! But it is preposterous—for there 
is no place where the brain and concentration of 
mind is more necessary! A stupid housewife is a 
mighty dull woman. And I hope this sentence 
will go down to posterity as written in this era 
of “‘the new woman.” 


Many a Step Between the Pot and the Lid 


The first thing in the kitchen to make it wife 
saving is to so arrange your things that you 
don’t have to walk miles between the knife and 
the fork, the pot and the lid. This sort of waste 
is nothing short of unmoral because it can be 
avoided by collecting things in one place and 
that place where you most need and use them; so 
situated that you can see them without a spy- 
glass and torch, and so ‘fixed that you can reach 
them without breaking your fingers or your arm 
joints or crippling your back with kitchen-bends, 
as bad a disease as ever was. 

Foremost among step, back and heart savers 
is the kitchen cabinet which obviates back bend- 
ing, eye peering and strains of all kinds. In a good cabinet, 
whether it be all wood or all metal, you have everything you 
need in convenient form. 

The correct kitchen cabinet that fills the need should have 
this bill of particulars: 

1. It should have a working surface (table) high enough— 
thirty-six to thirty-eight inches high—(the height that all 
kitchen working surfaces should be, including stove orrange). 

2. It must be so finished, if of wood, that it is vermin proof 
—hard, well worked in, enamel finish—white preferred, asit 
shows up untidiness! 

3. It must, if not built into your house, be easily moved on 
castors so that sweeping under it or behind it will not be 
dreaded performances. 

4. It must be ant proof; castor cups to thwart the travels 
of these clever insects into your cabinet will be boonful. 

5. It must be mouse proof; this means well buttoned up 








A compact kitchen? Here 
is asmall cabinet with a 
nickel zinc table top. It is 9 
especially suitable for a ; 
small space, is of enameled 
steel, and its fastenings and 
“underpinnings” are as 10. 

silent as the grave 


behind and false bottoms under the drawers and 
utensils and places near the ground. 

6. The hardware should be so finished as to 
be rust proof. Catches, hinges, locks, drawer- 
pulls must be so that rust will not end their use- 
fulness and beauty. Nickel, enamel, oxidized or 
nickel metal; and the drawer-pulls can be of glass. 

7. It should be placed where it won’t ‘‘feel” 
out of place. See that it is set so that it doesn’t 
wobble. Order your cabinet only after you know 
the size it must be to be convenient for your 
space and uses. If you are not particular about 
this you will hate the best of kitchen cabinets 
for they won’t “‘work’’ on uneven floors, etc., and 
they then will give you ‘“‘Nerves.” 

8. Simplicity is the word. Avoid a lot of 
decoration and useless flub dub. The plainer, 
unpanelled and straighter the kitchen cabinet 
or any kitchen furnishing is the better. All the 
corners should be round, the drawers should be 
self-extending so that they will not fall out, 
there should be a drop curtain that drops and 
doesn’t stick in front of open shelves, sliding 
bottoms in utensil compartment, porcelain, non- 
warping, composition top and no waste spaces. 
See that the joinings of the wood or metal be 
“perfection” for cracks will gather dust; these 
things must be as smooth and seamless as pos 
sible. 

Bread and flour compartments—simple; 
as seamless as possible, easy to clean, easy to get 
at, no fancy work. 

Door catches that catch—that close with 
out having to bang them shut. Banging is 4 
nerve wracking thing and can be had without 
the kitchen cabinet. So the doors must be rigid 
and well hung. 

11. The materials of which the kitchen cabinet is made 
must be water, damp and steam proof. If you get a wooden 
cabinet see that the enamel is well spread and renders it not 
a dust catcher or odor keeper. All the inside finishes must be 
as well done as the exterior finish. 

12. The cabinet should hold your pots and pans, cutlery, 
some china and spice jars, have two or three drawers, flour bin 
easily cleaned with ‘observation’ window—and nothing else 
in the flour compartment to get floury. 

The utensil shelves should slip up, to avoid groping. 

The drawers must slide and not balk. 

Cabinets usually have some utensils—always the flour bin. 

There must be a rack for pot lids near the pots. 

13. The table top is usually of some composition; if of 
wood, cover it with linoleum; porcelain or cousins to porcelain, 
zinc, etc., are often used. (Continued on page 34 
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Second floor of Second Prize 


First floor plan of Second Prize Winner 


Winner. ‘“‘Rosehame’’, home of 


John F. Dodds, Ohio 











The reading corner of the 
living room 
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O be the editor and directing 

head of one of Iowa’s most 

successful city daily papers is 
one thing; to be directing head 
and working force behind one of 
Iowa’s finest ‘‘backlot gardens”’ is still another thing, but to be 
a past master in both fields at the same time is still quite 
another distinction. 

John C. Hartman, who lives in Iowa, is all that has been said, 
and more too. He is living proof that business men can become 
good gardeners if they want to. He is evidence that journalism 
and gardening will mix, if the proper proportions of each are 
taken. He is what you might call a ‘ 
“gardener-extraordinary,” but all 


Hartman Has a Real Vegetable Garden 


HARRY B. BERLOVICH 


How a Business Man Turned His 
Spare Time to Profitable Account 


this fertilizer on at one time, but 
distributed it over two years, 
However, that first season [ 
hauled so much fertilizer on that 
my neighbors said the crops 
wouldn’t thrive because the soil would be too rich. 

During the first season I trapped thirty-two moles and about 
as many ground squirrels. I knew the moles were helping me 
to get rid of the grubs, but I had to destroy them before they 
got the upper hand in the garden. The garden was on a sandy- 
loam tract and prior to my gardening it had been in timothy 
for eight years.” 

Pictures tell the story. Look over 
these views taken from Mr. Hart- 





Mr. Hartman claims to be is a 
“backlotter’’; a business man who 
has found health and recreation in 
gardening. 

Several years ago Mr. Hartman 
bought an old, wornout, unproduc- 
tive tract of land for the purpose of 
gardening on the side. Friends of 
Mr. Hartman laughed and joshed 
him when they found out why he 
purchased this property—it was a 
most desolate-looking tract located 
on the outskirts of Waterloo and had 
the appearance of being fit for most 
anything other than a garden. 

It was overrun with moles, grubs 
and ground squirrels. The soil was 
of a sandy-loam texture, thin and 
sour as soil could be. A mighty fine 
crop of weeds was the best thing that 
was raised here. The tract was only 
125x140 feet. 

In just exactly two years Mr. 
Hartman had the laugh at the ex- 
pense of his friends—he also had one 
of the finest gardens they had ever 
seen. 

“Tt took about a year of good, hard 

lugging to get the soil in shape so 
it would raise a half-decent crop and 
the first year was therefore more or 
less of a failure from the standpoint 
of crops,” Mr. Hartman related. 
“But during the second year my efforts to build the soil began 
to show and I raised some good crops—but from then on I just 
couldn’t keep the different varieties from cropping up over- 
night and I have enjoyed wonderful success ever since. 

“When I started the first thing I did was to test the soil with 
litmus for acidity. I found it strongly acid. Then I began pil- 
ing on fertilizer. On that tract which was only 125x140 feet, I 
placed nineteen loads of barnyard manure, severa' bushels 
poultry manure, lime, potash and phosphate. I didn’t put all 








Mr. Hartman and some of his Kentucky Wonder Beans 


man’s garden and decide for yourself 
whether he merits the title of “‘gar- 
dener-extraordinary” or not. Re 
member, wi h the exception of the 
original plowing each year, Mr. 
Hartman did all the work himself 
and he didn’t do it at a sacrifice of 


newspaper. 

Every morning, long before most 
business men thought of their daily 
work, Mr. Hartman was in his gar- 
den and every evening long after 
dinner he would be there—most of the 
times he walked to and from his resi- 
dence which was two and one-half 
miles from the garden, altho he has 
a big car at his disposal at all hours. 
Mr. Hartman was well in his fifties 
when he started this garden. 

Mr. Hartman didn’t garden for 
the profit there was in it—with him 
it was more or less a hobby. How- 
ever, he is not the sort who believes 
in having hobbies that are of no 
earthly use and just an expense. He 
could have made a tidy profit on his 
garden each year if he had chosen 
his production costs were always 
below the market value of his crops— 
but he gave most of his crops away to 
the needy and drew his compensation 
in the pleasure and recreation of 
gardening. ‘‘There is nothing unusual about my work,”’ he 
stated. “All I did was to apply myself and work diligently. | 
read all I could about gardening and learned as much as I could 
from my daily contact with the plants. Perhaps one of the 
biggest reasons for my success as a gardener was that I practiced 
intensive cultivation. 

“All during the growing season I cultivate my garden. Weeds 
are the hardest things to find growing in my garden. I uses 
light hand cultivator for work between (Continued on page 2 
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A birdseye view of the Hartman fruit and vegetable garden 








his regular work—that of editing his 
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A garden like 
this is possible 
or every read- 
er of I ruit, 
Garden and 
Home. If you 


haven't two 


Prizetaker onions growing between rows of Dunlap and 


Warfield strawberries 


A Page From Mr. Hartman’s Album 

















Tomato stock pruned to ripen fruit 






























Concord and Moore’s Early grape vines 








Winter cabbage August | 














Asparagus is a spring delicacy 






Plants set June 24 


city lots, as 
Mr. Hartman 
has, you can 
develop wial 
ground you 
have just as 


well. 

















In canning strawberries | 
use the cold pack method 
according to directions 
given with this article; 
select only the very best 



































berries. To make jelly 
use commercially prepared 
or home extracted pectin 
and for conserves combine 
with other fruits 





Strawberries Are Here 
VIRGINIA MARION GOOD 


T last,” quoth the house- 

age as she gazed on 

er ripening strawberry . 
patch, “we’re going to have Them Served in 
some fresh fruit.” For where 
is there a housewife who prepares three meals a day and does 
not find a wearisome period between the time when the winter 
salad ceases to be appetizing and the fresh fruits and vegetables 
ar ive in the garden? 

The luscious strawberry is here. And immediately there 
comes into your mind visions of the crimson berries served 
with rich cream and sugar, and of huge shortcakes, and perhaps 
even of strawberry ice cream if you have a freezer. There are 
many, many ways to serve them. 

Try this on a crisp June morning when perhaps you have 
guests, and you want to make your berries appear at their best. 
Make mounds of powdered sugar by pressing the sugar into 
small glasses and then turning the mounds into the centers of 
your fruit plates. Select your plumpest berries and arrange 
about twelve of them around each mound of sugar. Berries 
served in this way should not be hulled, as they are eaten with 
the fingers. 

If you have a timbal iron, strawberries are very attractive 
served at a luncheon in strawberry baskets. Fry the timbals, 
making the cases about one inch deep. Then fill with selected 
strawberries, sprinkled with powdered sugar, and decorated 
with whipped cream. 

An unusual dessert is Strawberry Fritters, for which you need 
large, firm and not overly ripe berries. Remove the hulls and 
clean the berries. Roll each berry in granulated sugar and let 
stand until they absorb 
some of the sweetness. 
Then roll them in fine 
bread crumbs and dry 
in deep fat until the 
crumbs are browned. 
Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar when taking up, 
and serve with sweet- 
ened cream. 

To make Strawberry 
Tapioca, crush one pint 
of strawberries, sweet- 
en to taste and let stand 
one half-hour. I use 
the flake tapioca for 
this recipe because it 
does not need to be 
soaked. Cook for fif- 
teen minutes one-half cupful of the minute or flake tapioca, 
one-half cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of butter, a small 
pinch of salt and three cupfuls of water in a double boiler. 
Remove from the fire and stir in the fruit. Set in a cool place 
and ‘serve very cold. It may be served with plain cream or 
whipped cream. 

For Strawberry Bavarian Cream, two tablespoonfuls (slightly 


And the Family A 





For serving at breakfast arrange berries around mounds of powdered sugar. 
They are tempting and delicious 
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. rounding) of plain gelatine, one 
Perr Demands _ Ny pon mm pulp, one 
; cupful of powdered sugar, one 
ifferent Forms cupful of hot water, and one- 
half pint of cream will be needed. 
Mix the strawberry pulp and juice with the powdered sugar. 
Dissolve the gelatine in two tablespoonfuls of the water, add 
the balance of the water and stir in the fruit. Whip the cream 
stiff. Stand tne bowl containing the mixture in a pan of 
cracked ice, and as soon as it begins to thicken fold in the 
whipped cream. Turn into a mold, and stand in a cold place. 
Strawberry Surprise, a novel and delicious dessert, uses a 
sponge cake for its foundation. Grate one-half of a lemon rind 
into one cupful of granulated sugar. Extract the juice of the 
lemon—there should be two tablespoonfuls of it. Beat the 
yolks of five eggs until light colored and thick, then gradually 
beat in the sugar and grated rind and then the lemon juice. 
Beat the whites of the eggs until stiff. Cut and fold part of the 
whites into the yolks and sugar, then cut and fold in one cupful 
of sifted flour to which one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt has 
been added; and last cut and fold in the rest of the egg whites. 
Keep the mixture as light as possible, neither beating nor 
stirring it. Bake in a round deep pan in a moderate oven. 

Now when the cake is baked and cooled, score a line around 
the top of it one-half inch from the edge. Take out the center 
to leave a hollow case, keeping the top of the cake in one piece. 
Trim this to leave it one-half inch thick. At the time of serving 
fill the hollow center with sugared strawberries. Set the piece 
taken from the top back in place, cut and serve with a pitcher 
of cream. 

Strawberries are such 
a treat, the family de- 
lights in them and 
calls for more. But we 
will, of course, find it 
wise to can or preserve 
a quantity for future 
use. 

Quite the nicest way 
to preserve strawberries 
in their own rich juices 
is to let the sunshine 
cook them for us. 

For Strawberry Sut 
shine, select large, per 
fect berries. Use poun 
for pound of sugar and 
fruit. Put a layer o 
fruit in a porcelain pre 
serving kettle, add a layer of sugar, then berries, and continue 
until all are used. Let stand over night. In the morning bring 
to a boil and simmer five minutes. Pour out onto big platter, 
cover with glass or mosquito netting and put outdoors in the 
sun until the syrup is thick. Stir occasionally, but be carefu! 
not to break the fruit. Twelve hours of hot direct sunshine wil 
cook the syrup enough. If the glass (Continued on page 
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OU can easily give every room in your home that de- 
lightful air of immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax occasionally on your furniture, floors, 

linoleum and woodwork. Johnson’s Polishing Wax cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


For All Around 


Your Home 


Every family has dozens 
of uses for Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax. It isjust 
as necessary around the 
house as soap. Keep it 
always on hand for clean- 
ing and polishing—your 
furniture, piano and 
phonograph—your floors, 


) Pa whether of wood, tile, ® 
Ideal Polish marble, composition or Rejuvenates 


for Furniture linoleum—your wood- Floors & Trim 
Johnson’s Liguid Wax work and trim—your You can easily keep 
1s the perfect furniture leather bags, cushions, your floors and wood- 
polish, It imparts a shoes, etc.—the body, work in perfect condi- 
hard, dry, oil-less pol- hood and fenders of tion by polishingocea- 
ish which does not fin- your automobile—your sionally with Johnson’s 
gerprintorcollect dust golf clubs, gun stocks fish- Wax. The Wax cleans 
and lint. It takes all ing rods—for lubricating and forms a thin pro- 
drudgeryfromdusting. drawers and windows. tecting finish coat. 
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FREE! 


Book on 
Home 
Beautifying 
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It Tells 


How to make your home artis- 
tic, cheery and inviting. 

How to put and keep floors, 
woodwork and furniture in 
perfect condition. 

How to finish soft and hard 
woods. 


How to refinish old wood in 
stained and enameled effects. 


How to remove old paint and 
varnish, 


How to fill unsightly, germ- 
catching cracks in floors and 
woodwork. 


How to stain wood artistically. 


How to get a beautiful enamel 
finish on wood or metal. 


FREE TO YOU 


Fill out and mail the attached card 
and we will immediately send you 
free and postpaid a copy of this 
Valuable Instruction Book on Wood 
Finishing and Home Beautifying, 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture.” It 
is chock full of practical ideas. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. F. G. 5. Racine, Wis., 
** The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me a copy free and post- 
paid your Instruction Book on Interior 
Finishing and Home Beautifying. 

My dealer is 


ee he re a 





State 
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May Reminders 






Tips to Keep Your Work in Hand 


LADIOLI can be planted in suc- 

cession every two weeks until about 

July first. Yourwill be cutting bloom 

from July until late fall. Don’t plant 

them in the shade. Set them quite deep, 

as they will stand dry weather better and 
won’t break down so badly. 

Potatoes should be planted now. The 
old rule is ‘“‘when oak leaves are the size 
of squirrel’s ears.” In the latitude of 
Iowa and New York this is generally 
during the first ten days of May. 

Wild Flower beds should be prepared. 
Make one of leaf mold, sand and loam in 
a moist, shady place for plants you find 
growing in shade; make the other with 
decayed sods, sand and heavy clay in a 
sunny spot for the others. 

Annuals can be started from 
seed sown the first of May in the 


cabbage and tomato plants by putting 
a small piece of paper around the stem 
of the plant and extending about an inch 
inio the soil. Wrapping paper is excel- 
lent for this purpose. 

Plants should be set out in the eve- 
ning, and keep adry earth mulch around 
them to conserve the moisture used in 
setting them out. Water them every 
evening, replacing the mulch. 

Bonemeal or nitrate of soda, worked 
in around lettuce, will bring quick heads. 

Weeds are best controlled by never 
allowing them to get a start. Rake over 
the surface of the soil every few days, 
especially after every rain and you will 
hardly need a hoe all season. 

Iris or Flags need an abundance of 


it on the clothing, buildings or sidewalks, 
as it will stain. 

Garden Paths may be kept free from 
weeds by using the following mixture: 
Use fifty to sixty quarts of water in 
which twenty pounds of sulphur are 
mixed. Boil the mixture, then apply it 
to the paths and walks where you do not 
want grass or weeds to grow. Results 
are positive and will last for several years. 

Peonies are now in bud and should be 
well watered. Soak the ground thoroly 
and apply liquid manure. 

Trellis work put up this spring will 
have a longer life if the wood is not al- 
lowed to touch the ground. Use pieces 
of iron or pipe to anchor them in the 
ground, fastening these to the trellis. 

Cucumbers and other similar 
crops will be materially bene- 





garden. Among these are: Pop- 
pies, petunias, verbenas, candy- 
tuft, phlox, cosmos, coxcomb 
and pansies. 

Sweet Corn for the early 
crop can be planted early in 
May. Some of the good varieties 
are Golden Bantam, Stowell’s 
Evergreen, Country Gentleman, 
Metropolitan and others. Raise 
enough for table use and can- 
ning. 

Vegetables for the main gar- 
den may nearly all be planted 
early in May. Peas, radishes 
onions, beets, carrots, lettuce, 
early turnips, early beans should 
all be in as soon as possible now. 

Protect young plants against 
sudden sharp frosts which may 
come suddenly at any time 
this month in many sections. 
Frost in May occurs only on 
clear, calm nights, never on 
cloudy or windy nights. 

Larkspur and Columbine 





PLAN FOR MIDSUMMER PLANTINGS 


A continuous supply of fresh vegetables 
can be had in the garden if you keep in mind 
the following planting dates. The vegetables 
can be planted in succession thruout the 
season until the dates indicated below: 


Bush beans until August . Kohl-rabi, July 15 
Beets until August 15 Lettuce, August 15 
Cabbage untilearlyJune Mustard, September 


Caulifiower, early June 
Carrots, August 15 
Sweet corn,July 15 
Cucumbers, July 15 
Endive, August 1 

Kale, late June 


Peas, August 15 
Pumpkin, June 
Radishes, September 
Winter radishes, August 
Spinach, September 15 
Turnips, August 

These directions apply to the latitude of 
New York and Iowa; south of these points 
the season will be lengthened about one week 


for each 300 miles. This vary, 


course, and each gardener will have to exer- 


will of 


cise his best judgment. 


fitted if a little nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia is 
worked in around the hills. 
Try it on squash, melons and 
gourds. 

Pruning must be gone about 
intelligently. Do not prune 
flowering shrubs until they have 
bloomed ; then, for the most part, 
it is wise to prune sparingly. 
Spirea Van Houetti generally 
attains a more pleasing and 
symmetrical appearance if left 
to its own devices. Other 
flowering shrubs may be pruned 
immediately after the blooming 
period, but keep in mind that 
you want a symmetrical shrub 
and don’t be too severe with 
the shears. 

Potted Strawberry Plants 
are best secured by sinking 
small pots in the ground and 
fastening the tips of runners to 
their surface. When the runners 








in a corner in the garden will 

keep the ruby-throat humming 

bird with you all summer. If you keep 
back seed development, they will bloom 
all summer. 

Drills for use in garden planting can 
be made from the end of shovel handles 
cut twelve inches long. 

Mulch the raspberries again to con- 
serve the moisture supply in the soil and 
keep down the weeds. Old hay, marsh 
hay or clean straw is the best. A better 
quality of berries will result and the 
fruiting season will be prolonged. 

Asters should be planted for fall bloom- 
ing. Select the perennial kinds and buy 
good, sturdy plants. 

Easter bulbs should not be dumped into 
the garbage can as soon as the flowers 
have faded. Set them into the hardy 
border and you will have some pleasant 
surprises next spring. 

Seedlings may be planted out doors 
as soon as the weather is settled. Bed 


out geraniums. 
should be carefully 


Strawberries 
watched now. Cut out all runners ap- 


pearing, especially on plants set last year. 
All their energy must be conserved to go 
to fruit. 

Peppers and Eggplants may be sect 
out the latter part of May. 

Cutworms can be kept away from 





water during and directly after flowering. 
Then withhold water unless there is an 
unusual drouth. 

Your Garden should have a living 
room. It isnt a garden unless it has. 
Plant trees for shade and mass the shrubs 
so you can have a protected corner for 
chairs and a table. 

Dandelions can be driven out of your 
lawn by using the iron sulphate spray. 
Use one to one and one-half pounds to 
each gallon of water. Mix thoroly before 
applying. Use a forcepump and apply 
as a fine driven mist, running the nozzle 
close to the crowns of the plants. Four 
pounds will cover one thousand square 
feet of lawn. From three to five applica- 
tions will be necessary to eradicate badly 
infested lawns. The first application 
should be made in May just as center 
blossom buds are formed. Follow with 
light applications every two or three 
weeks. Also give an application in the 
fall when the second blooming period 
comes. One season’s careful spraying 
will solve your dandelion worry for a 
few cents and at slight effort. Iron sul- 
phate can be purchased at any drug 
store for around five to seven cents per 
pound. It will injure clover lawns, how- 
ever, and care must be used not to get 
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are strong enough to “go it on 
their own’’ cut the runner and 
lift the pot. Interesting ex- 
periments can be conducted with potted 
strawberries in the house during the 
winter. 

Wild Ferns are easily transplanted. 
Give them a sheltered place and lots of 
water. Each fall mulch heavily with 
leaves, six or more inches. Do not remove 
the mulch in the spring. 

Disbud your peonies, if you want 
quality bloom, leaving only the largest 
bud on each stem. They should have 
been cultivated at least once by this 
time. Did you “ring feed” them last 
July with a cupful of bonemeal, and soak 
them good in August? 

Melon Seed should be sown about the 
fifteenth of May in well-fertilized hills. 

For Spraying and Pruning Tips, 
see column elsewhere in this issue. 

Window Boxes should be prepared 
now. Have the soil as rich as possible and 
be sure that you have good drainage. 

Late Potatoes should be planted the 
last of the month. A rich sandy loam 
is the best soil but they can be grown in 
any well-drained garden. We like to 
plant whole small potatoes, but seed 
pieces can be cut from larger ones, 
leaving two good eyes to each piece. 
Be sure the seed pieces are large and 
generous, 
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Situation. 
With Respect 
to Hupmobile 











HERE are more than 
fifty thousand—per- 
haps twice that many 


—garages scattered over the 
country; and in almost any one 
of them you can be reasonably 
sure you will encounter ardent 
admiration for the Hupmobile. 


The same thing is true of the 
gasoline supply stations — to- 
gether comprising thousands 
of experienced observers who, 
if they gave you a confidential 
answer to thefriendly American 
query, ‘““What’sthegood word?” 
would say—‘‘Hupmobile.”’ 


It isn’t an admiration shared 


with several other cars, either, 
but a special appreciation based 
upon experience—and for diplo- 
matic reasons it is not always 
expressed to those who do not 
drive a Hupmobile. 


OST of us have always 
known that the Hup- 
mobile is one car which stands 
exceedingly well with the great 
mass of motorists, whether 
they own a Hupmobile or not. 


Most of us have also known 
that the loyalty of Hupmobile 
owners is almost a proverb in 
the automotive industry. 


a 


But this other great group 
offers a different kind of testi- 
mony, and in some respects, 
perhaps, even amore valuable 
and convincing kind. 


Sometimes the repair man also 
sells cars and, always, both he 
and the gas and oil distributor 
cater to the entire motoring 
public. 


Therefore, their unhesitating 
tribute to Hupmobile—when- 
ever circumstances permit 
them to speak frankly—is all 
the more impressive because it 
is based on observation and 
comparison, and is entirely 
unbiased. 


ERHAPS you haven't 

known that this situation 
so highly favorable to the 
Hupmobile existed. 


Well—all motor car manufac- 
turers know it, and motor car 
salesmen and motor car dealers 
and almost everyone connected 
with the business of building 
and marketing automobiles. 
It is unique, it is flattering, it 
is based on facts. 


It is one more clinching evi- 
dence of how well the Hup- 
mobile is built and how well 
and how economically it does 
its work—and therefore we 
consider it worth recording. 


















GROWING EARLY TOMATOES 

Nearly everybody is a lover of ripe tomatoes and 
I want to tell you coor I managed last year to have 
them real early for our own table and to sell, too. 

A greenhouse proprietor twenty miles from our 
home grows early tomato plants which he sells at 
five cents apiece. They are an early variety and 
by the first of May (which is as early as we can set 
them in the open in this locality) he has them eighteen 
inches high and in full bloom. 

Last year we took an early morning spin to his 
greenhouse and procured fifty. i took three buckets 
along and put the lants in them with watery dirt 
in the bottom. nen we returned home I let the 

lants remain in he buckets till in the evening when 
transplanted them to the garden which had a ready 

n put in condition to receive them and I had 
worked bonemeal into the place where each plant 
was to be set. Instead of making a deep hole in 
which to set the plants I laid them down flat on the 
ground and covered the roots and about six inches of 
the stem with two inches of soil. Being planted this 
shallow the sun has a chance to warm the roots, 
which causes them to start growing immediately, 
and by covering a portion of the stem with soil that 
portion sends out roots and thereby gives the plant 
a very strong root base which gives it the power to 
produce fruit abundantly and quickly. 

Within a week that portion of the plant remainin 
uncovered and lying flat on the ground had turnec 
upright and the next week I tied each plant to a stake 
and began to prune, leaving just two main stems. By 

runing, instead of the strength of the root making 
eaves and stem it is centered on making an abun- 
dance of large, smooth tomatoes. As the plant is 
up off the ground the sun can get to the fruit and 
hastens the ripening. 

Last year I set these plants in the garden May 8th 
and I found the first ripe tomato on June 16th. By 
having them so early I sold on the twenty-cent 
market at first and from the fifty plants I sold $73.60 
worth of tomatoes.—Subscriber, Ill 























AN ANCIENT ELM 

I thought perhaps you might be interested to know 
of an elm which is on my father’s farm. 

It was planted about 1780, about the size of a hoe 
handle, and now it is about ninety feet tall with a 
circumference of about twenty-three feet in the 
smallest part of the trunk. 

The tree is at present in joy 2 good condition and is 
supposed to be the largest in New Hampshire. 

7 enclosing a snapshot of it—<Gordon Potter, 


aN. 


A BIRD SUGGESTION 

I want to express appreciation of your efforts in 
Fruit, Garden and Home to arouse interest in your 
readers to the necessity, the value, and the beauty 
of attracting birds about the home. 

Few are the publications that draw attention to this 
subject. Great is the need. 

My suggestion would be for the improvement of 
your magazine that you stress this matter even more 
than is now being dean, that you urge cooperation 
with the National Audubon Society in its heroic 
work for bird protection and that you require accu- 
racy and definite directions in articles offered to you 
for publication. 

In many years of observation and experience I do 
not find it so easy to attract nesting birds about the 
premises as many writers lightly declare. The ene- 
mies of the birds are legion. The Audubon Society 
would do well to suggest an annual cat count instead 
of a bird count, or both. 

I am enclosing, under separate cover, an article 
describing our bird protective work here, which may 
be of interest. 

If I can be of help at any time or write any article 
which will increase activity in the knowledge and 
conservation of our native birds I shall be glad to do 
so 

We, as a family, consider Fruit, Garden and Home 
the most artistic, helpful, delightful and inspiring 
publication of any we have seen along the lines it 
embraces. It is invaluable, and unbelievable that so 
much can be given for so little in price.—Eliza Dana 
Weigle, Ind. 


HOW “HOMEY” 
Long Island is some few footsteps from Des Moines, 














Iowa, isn’t it, but how near it seems each month when 
I receive my copy of Fruit, Garden and Home. 
What a splendid paper it is! How interesting, and 
how helpful. It is really alive. 

For several years before my marriage I held a very 
responsible position in a very large publishing house 
in New York City and I feel I can speak from experi- 
ence when I tell you how “homey” your magazine is. 

*‘Homey” seems to be just the right word.—Lillian 
Johnston Klemm, N. Y 


HOW BADLY IT WAS NEEDED 

How gladly we have welcomed Fruit, Garden and 
Home into our hearts and our homes, and how badly 
it was needed. 

It certainly reaches the right spot, and the adver- 
tisements are almost as interesting as the magazine 
proper. Unlimited possibilites lie ahead in your 

“*Homes of Famous Americans”’ series, treated always 
from the standpoint of one who sees the garden and 
landscape effects—the little touches whic he give to any 
homestead, be it large or small, its personalit y. 

The re vader from Florida was right in saying that it 
is the Fruit and Garden that sell the magazine. Can 
you not do away with the ‘‘How to be Better Looking” 

page and take over the space thus gained in the 

‘Among Ourselves’ department? fe are so inter- 
ested in knowing what the other fellow is doing and 
want you to make room for all the good pictures you 
possibly can. 

Your contests are an attractive feature. 

Words fail to convey the well wishes which are 
following you into this new undertaking.—Mrs. 
Lottie Louthen, Ind. 


A GARDEN CHAT 
I'll write a few lines about the Fruit, Garden and 
Home magazine. I think it is fine, beautifully illus- 
trated, and many will find it very helpful. I myself 
am a great lover of flowers and while I have no fancy 
fixtures in my smi all garden I have some very beauti- 
ful flowers in summer. We have a small garden for 
our vegetables and raise all the garden we can use. 
Sometimes we sell a little, tho we raise it chiefly for 
home use, and a part of this garden is set apart by 
concrete walks all around, for flowers which I myself 
plant and tend and as I am fifty-nine years of age and 
not strong any more I just do the best I can. Last 
year I had lovely gladioli, asters, double and single, 
arkspur, Japanese ball, four o’clocks, zinnias, mari- 
gold, double moss or proulaca which all did fine; also 
aed ia, pansies and verbena. Lovely ones. I had 
dahlias which grew very strong and high, tho very few 
flowers on them. They don’t bloom for me any more. 
Last fall I visited in Kentucky and I brought home 
many cuttings of everblooming roses from some of 
the most beautiful rose bushes of many colors. I am 
a lover of roses and I think they are hard to beat, espe- 
cially the everbearing varieties. I have three dwarf 
roses. They grow to about three feet high. They are 
white baby rambler, sweet scented and very double, 
creamy center, and polyanthus, a lovely creamy pink, 
turriing to white on long rubber-like stems, very sweet 
and beautiful, and another called Champion. It is 
lovely, deep pink, very double, and not scented at 
all—its only fault. These three bloom from early 
spring until the ground freezes. I slipped several last 
summer and all grew and bloomed. Those I brought 
from Kentucky last fall I hope will grow and bloom 
this year tho I cannot tell. will not have so many 
flowers from seed and bulbs this year as I am unable 
to plant and tend them. I have a lovely hardy carna- 
tion which bloomed all summer and fall for man 
years, as have the little roses. The carnation is dar 
red, very double and sweet. I read the articles about 
the favorite flower and I intended to write but just 
forgot entirely tho I could hardly say which I like 
best, roses or carnations. Well, this is enough for the 
time so I'll close saying again I like Fruit, Garden and 
rome and enjoy it very much.—Mrs. Frank Dechert, 


A TIP ON ROSES 

As it is almost rose time, I will advise the sub- 
scribers of Fruit, Garden and Home how I treat my 
rose bushes for rose bugs, rose slugs, and lice. I take 
two heaping handfuls of cigar butts and put them in 
a cloth sack, put the sack in three pints of ordinary 
cool water, let them soak for about twenty-four 
hours, then squeeze the bag until all squeezed out, 
then whip in ordinary strong laundry soap, preferabl 
until it forms a good suds, then strain thru a cloth 
into your sprayer, and spray the bushes thoroly.— 
Geo, M. Tillson, N. Y 





Mrs. Fulkerson’s pool. 


A PRACTICAL MAGAZINE 
I have been an amateur gardener for twenty years 
and enclose post cards of part of my garden. I feel 
that Fruit, Garden and Home will fill what I consider 
a long-felt want in the Mid-West. The trouble with 
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the many and beautiful other magazines is that they 
write of things that do well along the moist Eastern 
coast but are not practical in our sometimes very hot, 
dry summers.—Kate J. Fulkerson, Mo. 








Mrs. Fulkerson’s backyard. garden. 


MY HOBBY 

You asked us to write you about our hobby. I 
think I have several but just at present it is asters. 
My mother always had a hobby for asters, too, and 
looking thru the catalog I saw some beauties. I sent 
for some seed and planted them in the garde n where 
I wanted them to grow. Every seed grew and I soon 
began to transplant them. When I finished I had 
about five hundred plants and thought that was 
enough for once but the “re were more left so I put an 
ad in the local paper offering plants for sale and soon 
sold every one, een $10 worth. 

Then I hoed and watered and worked until they 
commenced to make buds, when I broke off several 
branches with the hoe, so quit all work except the 
watering and by fall my garden was a wonder. They 
were beautiful, of every color. 

I sold flowers, gave them to the neighbors, sent 
them to hospitals, and the sick. 

fixed my beds in the fall and planted seeds for 
early plants and have always had good results hereto- 
fore. 

Last year it was very dry, but in reading Fruit, 
Garden and Home I saw a new way to dig deep drains 
or rows and set the plants in them and if it comes dry 
the soil will keep moist so much longer, so I felt that 
I was well paid for all my work in beauty and enjoy- 
ing them and giving them away. Every time I sold 
one I felt guilty for I think they should be given away 
whenever we can and not expect any reward. 

I believe this is all I will say about this hobby. 
Most of mine are plants, trees, flowers, and birds, so 
Fruit, Garden and Home is just the little m azine I 
have been needing.— Mrs. Edith A. Harper, lowa. 


ASPARAGUS POINTERS 

The March number of Fruit, Garden and Home is 
at hand and I am glad to see that you are not only 
holding your own but even improving with each issue. 
I beg to state that in answer to A. 8S. Griswold, III. 
(March number), I have had some experience with 
asparagus by which he might profit if he is only an 
amateur like myself; our soil here is nearly pure sand 
with only a few inches of near humus ontop. I sent 
for some two-year-old roots from a nursery but they 
were in such a decayed condition on their arrival that 
only about a dozen of them grew. Failure No. 1. I 

also ordered an ounce of asparagus seed from this 
same firm. I soaked them overnight in lukewarm 
water and planted them about two inches apart and 
one inch deep; they came up fine and by continuous 
hoeing thruout the summer to eradicate the weeds 
and to keep a mulch to conserve the moisture I got 
the finest Rind of roots, enough to transplant five 
thirty-foot rows besides giving a few bushels of roots 
to friends. In transplanting, I could take my pick of 
the largest roots. The permanent bed should be to 
one side or corner of one’s garden where it will be out 
of the way. 

I lined up my rows, and using a No. 2 shovel made 
a trench throwing the top soil on one side of the trench 
and then went thru it again putting this lower soil to 
the other side of the trench. 

I then put some good rich cow manure on the bot- 
tom of this trench to a depth of a few inches, then 
put on an inch or two of the best top soil so that the 
roots would not come in direct contact with the 
manure, altho I don’t think this would hurt asparagus 
roots any. After selecting the largest roots lay them 
in the trench spreading out the roots to the natural 
position; it might be necessary to make a small mound 
in the trench to do this, place the roots about eighteen 
inches apart, then put on a few more inches of the 
top soil and then some more manure as these plants 
are great feeders and need all the fertilizer they can 
get. This should leave your roots about four or five 
inches below the top soil and as the plants come up, 
keep filling up the trench with the balance of the 
bottom soil that was taken out and level it off and 
keep your weeds out by hoeing which will also con- 
serve the moisture by the mulch; also tamp the soil 
around the plants with your shoes so it won't dry out 
during the dry season. 

Glad to see your write up on the Hanson hybrid 

lums as they are all that is claimed for them 

ave several of the different varieties of them. | 
would be glad to see a write-up on the new plums 
originated by the Minnesota state fruit breeding 
station. I have found that one of the most common 
faults of us amateurs is to plant our things too close 
together as we don’t like to exe the oer fellow's 
word for it.—R, C, Yantage. Wis. 
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Hartman Has a Real Vegetable 
Garden 


Continued from page 16 

“When I cultivated, I always had it in 
mind to form a dust mulch about the 
plant. This proved a lifesaver to me 
during one or two dry years and while 
neighbor gardeners saw their crops wilt 
and burn away, I enjoyed seeing mine 
thrive as per usual. Just as soon after the 
rain as the soil would permit, I would be 
in the garden with my hand cultivator. 
I don’t think a gardener can possibly 
cultivate his garden too much. 

“T sprayed all my plants and trees with 
certain definite ideas in mind and I kept 
the insects and diseases out of my patch 
too. With my potato vines and shrub- 
bery, I anticipated the arrival of potato 
bugs and the various kinds of bush aphis 
and sprayed the plants before they came, 
using a combination spray of bordeaux 
and arsenate of lead. When the army of 
plant parasites came to the garden, they 
were either killed by the poison or scared 
away. My bush fruits and trees were 
sprayed with lime sulphur before the buds 
opened and this I found was an excellent 
preventive measure. 

“I Jearned many interesting things 
about Mother Nature while gardening. I 
learned to respect and appreciate birds; 
[ learned to honor certain insects. There 
were four bird houses in my garden and I 
always felt that birds more than repaid 
me for the fruit and vegetables they ate 
by the continuous war on the injurious 
insects. Certain insects I found were 
really helpmates of the gardener and lived 
on plant parasites. As a matter of fact I 


-invited and encouraged as many birds as 


possible to come and live in my garden.”’ 

It is difficult to imagine a more com- 
plete and comprehensive set of records 
on any garden than those kept by Mr. 
Hartman. He can tell you, with a few 
moments’ time for reference, just how 
long it took for his asparagus to mature in 
1914; when his tomato plants began to 
peep thru the soil in 1915; why his 
radishes failed to come thru in 1911 as he 


expected—and he can tell a lot more from | 


his records. 

His garden ledger is arranged with six 
different headings. In the first column 
he lists the kinds of fruits and vegetables 
he plans to raise and in the second column 
he has listed the different varieties of 
these vegetables, each on a different line. 
Column number three contains the plant- 
ing date and column number four has the 
date when the plant first became visible 
to the naked eye and in the fifth column 
is the date of maturity while the final 
colunn contains Mr. Hartman’s com- 
ments on the yield. 

“Records in gardening mean consider- 
ably more than most gardeners realize,” 
contends Mr. Hartman. “One becomes 
so much better acquainted with the story 
of plant life and gardening can be made 
an almost sure thing with the proper 
records.” ; 

Here are some extracts from his notes: 
“1910 garden—suffered from drouth in 
June and July. 1911 garden—plowed in 
spring; second year of cultivation. 1912 
garden—plowed on November 4, 1911, 
and replowed ‘and disked April 22, 1912; 
added twenty-five bushels poultry ma- 
nure on April 12, first fall frost Sept. 25, 
second on Sept. 26.” 

Mr. Hartman is very methodical in his 
planning, For instance, each year before 


Continued on page 48 
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Greatness Won 
By Bigger Value 


Overland leadership is firmly established 


in public confidence. 


Whenever auto- 


mobiles are compared and discussed, the 
new Overland is called the outshining 
value in its field. 


No other car near Overland price has 
an all-steel body, with a lustrous baked- 
enamel finish. No other car has Triplex 
Springs (patented), which yield remark- 


able riding ease. 


No other light car 


duplicates its liberal use of Timken and 
New Departure bearings in its axle con- 
struction. 


The new Overland is better looking. 


The hood is higher. 


Body lines are 


longer. Seats are lower. And the sturdy 
Overland engine is faithful and econom- 
ical—giving 25 miles and more to the 


gallon of gasoline. 


and realize the difference. 


Drive an Overland 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 


5EDAN, $860 








ROADSTER, $525 
All prices {. o. b. Toledo 


touring SIDO 





COUPE, $795 
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Bulbs Imported 
from Holland 


Specially for 
your Garden 


By special arrangement with the fore- 
most Holland bulb specialists, Beck- 
ert’s Seed Store offers an unusual op- 
portunity to American gardeners to 
obtain the very cream of the Holland 
Bulb Crop, if ordered not later than 
July Ist. 


The finest, largest and soundest of the 
Tulip, Hyacinth and Daffodil Bulbs 
grown in Holland are obtained only 
by ordering in advance of harvest, so 
they can be selected out of the general 
run of bulbs when they are dug and 
packed for shipment. 


For full particulars, send fora free copy 
of Beckert’s Special Import Catalog of 
Holland Bulbs, describing the most 
desirable and beautiful varieties for 
fall planting. 


Special Offer 


Beckert’s Garden Collection of 
Selected Bulbs 


2 Hyacinths, Dutch Roman, Assorted 
2 Tulips, Breeders, Assorted 

2 Tulips, Darwins, Assorted 

2 Narcissus, Single Daffodils, Assorted 
2 Crocus, Mammoth, Assorted 


Above 60 Fine Bulbs for only $3.00 postpad 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Beckert’s Window Garden Collection 
of Bulbs 
6 Hyacinths, Romans 
12 Narcissus, Polyanthus 
12 Narcissus, Yellow Trumpet 
12 Tulips, Single, Assorted 
12 Freesias, Purity 


Above 54 Fine Bulbs for only $2.50 Postpaid 


1923 Catalog Free 


Send for your copy now as the time is 
limited. Mail orders promptly filled. 


’ 
Beckert’s Seed Store, 
Dept. F 
Established 1877 
North Side Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Backyard Beekeeping 
GEORGE A. COLEMAN 
Modern Apparatus and Methods 


ARLY beekeepers knew very little 
about the composition of the swarms 
which they handled, beyond a few 

facts which they gained from observa- 
tions, that there seemed to be some sort 
of an organization 
in the work, and 


Insure Easy Handling 


most practical form is that of a simple 
box frame, asillustrated, of seven-eighths- 
inch lumber, three inches wide, with an 
alighting board in front, for the bees to 
alight upon when they come in heavily 

laden with honey 

or pollen from the 





some power at the 
head of the colony 
which directed the 
bees in their work. 
Naturally, since 
the head of the —s 
Royal Household 
was the King (in os 
the days of kings) 
the early bee ob- 
servers thought 
there must be a 
“‘King-Bee”’ at the %., 
head of things in : 
the bee household. 
That their guess 
was very wide of 
the mark will be 


“Y 
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field. This is pref- 
erably of sugar 
pine, three-eighths 
of an inch in thick- 
ness and about ten 
inches wide, placed 
at an angle of 
about thirty de- 
grees in order to 
give the bees an 
easy ascent to the 
hive entrance. 
Care should be 
taken to see that 
there is no space 
left between the 
alighting board 
and the edge of 








revealed later on 
in our study. 

It was not until the invention of the 
microscope made the study of the life 
history of the bee from the egg to the 
adult possible, and careful observation 
of the work of the bees in specially con- 
structed glass observation hives, revealed 
the true relation of the worker bees to 
other members of the bee family, and the 
processes of wax making, egg laying, 
breeding, pollen and nectar gathering, 
honey making, and the daily habits of the 
bees, that it was possible for later bee- 
keepers to make a habitation for the bees 
which would meet their requirements for 
all purposes and at the same time allow 
easy manipulation by the beekeeper of 
many hives in one apiary. 

The modern beehive is therefore an 
invention of the past century. In fact, 
not until the year 1850, when the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth invented a movable 
frame in which the bees could build their 
brood and honey comb and which could 
be taken out of the hive or moved about 
at the will of the beekeeper, did bee cul- 
ture on any extensive scale, such as is now 
carried on, become possible. 

If we wish to keep bees in the modern 
up-to-date fashion, which is the only 
satisfactory and profitable way to keep 
them, we must therefore, first of all, pro- 
cure a modern bee hive, or house for the 
bees, become acquainted with every part 
of it, understand how to put it together, 
how to use it and how to handle the bees 
when they are in it. Let us therefore 
dissect a modern bee hive and see what it 
is like (see cut). 

First there should be a hive stand upon 
which to place the hive. It has been 
found by experimenting that the most 
convenient form is one which may be 
moved with the hive, which it may be- 
come necessary or desirable to do at any 
time. Various kinds of wood have been 


tried, but either cypress or redwood are 
most satisfactory as they do not rot when 
placed in contact with the ground. The 


the bottom board 
when it is set up. 

The next, and a very important part 
of the hive is the bottom board. First it 
must be of a durable lumber which will 
withstand moisture which comes from the 
bees above as well as from the ground 
below. Pine is used in dry clim tes, but 
the southern cypress, or California red- 
wood, are most satisfactory. Since it 
must also be so constructed as not to 
warp and to have watertight joints, the 
boards of which it is composed are 
tongued and grooved on the edges and 
usually placed crosswise, being held to- 
gether by a grooved end piece, thru which 
several nails are driven into the ends of 
the bottom boards. It is necessary to 
leave a space for the entrance, and some- 
times desirable to have this entrance 
narrow and at other times, especially 
during a heavy honey flow when the bees 
are working hard, to have a good wide 
entrance. To accomplish this purpose the 
reversible bottom board (as illustrated) 
is made so that with one side up it has an 
entrance space the fu'l width of the hive 
and seven-eighths of an inch in depth, 
while with the other side up the entrance 
is narrowed down to three-eighths of an 
inch in depth. To provide a means of 
closing down the entrance when the 
deepest entrance is up, a narrow strip 
which just fits the entire space, but has 
an opening three-eighths of an inch deep 
by about four inches in width, is provided 
which can be put in or taken out at will, 
which will be found very useful at certain 
times in the season. 

Now we come to the hive body or brood 
chamber, as the first story of the hive is 
valled. Many kinds of lumber have been 
tried for this purpose, but all manufac- 
turers of bee suppiies are now agreed that 
first grade sugar pine, selected and cured 
in a dry kiln for about two years before 
use, is the most durable and satisfactory 
of all woods. Owing to the limited supply 
and high price of first class sugar pine 
lumber, many substitutes bave been. 
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tried, and some grades of white pine, or 
even redwood, will last for a good many 
years with several good coats of paint and 
careful handling. However, the bees 
much prefer the sweet clear sugar pine, 
hence all first class hive bodies are made 
of it regardless of cost. There are two 
methods of putting the corners of the 
hive bodies together—viz., the dovetailed, 
in which tenons are cut which fit into cor- 
responding mortises on the joining piece. 
This makes the strongest corner of all, 
but requires special and expensive ma- 
chinery to cut them accurately, since 
hand mortising is a very slow and un- 
satisfactory process, hence only large and 
well equipped bee supply factories can 
afford them. The other method, which 
is used where supplies are made at home, 
is to simply make a half-cut in each end 
of the side and end pieces, so that when 
brought together they make what is 
known as locked-corner, which any car- 
penter understands. When carefully 
done this makes a strong watertight joint 
and is very satisfactory. The simple box 
corner should never be used, as it soon 
warps and opens up cracks for the rain 
to enter, and allows entrance to moths 
and other bee enemies. 

It is much betterif onelives within a rea- 
sonable distance of a bee supply house to 
purchase the hive bodies, frames, and all 
other parts for that matter, since they 
are much more accurately made by 
machinery on a large scale than can be 
done by hand, except by a cabinet maker, 
which would be more expensive in the end. 

There is much discussion and difference 
of practice among beekeepers as to the 
size of the brood chamber it is best to use 
—whether of a size to hold eight or ten, 
or twelve, of the standard Hoffman 
frames, or of a deeper size for the deeper 
Hoffman frames, known as the Jumbo. 
Probably the greatest number, however, 
use a ten frame, standard hive body, of 
the following dimensions: outside length, 
twenty inches; outside width, sixteen and 
one-quarter inches; depth, nine and nine- 
sixteenths inches. Made of clear one by 
ten-inch stuff planed both sides, and 
dressed down to seven-eighths of an inch 
in thickness, and of the above width (see 
illustration). 

The hive body, or brood chamber, is 
fitted up with ten Hoffman frames. These 
are a slight modification of the original 
Langstroth frame. These are so made that 
they are selfspacing; i. e., by means of a 
projection of the end bars they are held 
at an even distance apart, which is much 
better than having to space them by 
hand, as in the old style frame. There is 
still some difference in the size and form 
of the end and top bars of this frame, the 
one which we describe, however, being a 
standard form. The end bars are full 
three-eighth inches thick; one inch wide 
at the narrowest part and one and three- 
eighths at the widest. The top bars are 
of regulation thickness—eleven-sixteenths 
by thirteen-sixteenths by eighteen ‘and 
three-fourths inches long. A triangular 
piece is taken out of one corner of the 
lower surface of the top bar. The sheet 
of foundation or starter is laid against the 
shoulder and the piece of wood laid 
against it (see cut), and nailed in with two 
or three small nails. If the comb is cut 
out and another sheet of foundation is to 
be fastened in, it is a simple matter to 
pry loose the strip which was nailed in 
and repeat the original process of fasten- 
ing the foundation. The length of pro- 

jection at the end of the top bar is suffi- 


Continued on page 29 
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AVOIDING 
MISTAKES 


MEANS SAVING 
MONEY 
GET VOL. 5 
—QUICK 


Your name on a 
post-card will do. 





When Every- 
body is Urging 
You to “Build 
Now,” now is the 
time of times to 


BUILD RIGHT. 














The less you have to spend in building, the 
more important it is that you secure the 
longest possible life for your investment. The 
more you spend the more important it is that 
your money shall represent a definite and 
permanent investment, and not have to be 
spent over again in exasperating repairs. 
Cypress is “the one best buy” in the entire 
wood market for those who care what they 
get for their lumber money. Because it lasts 
and lasts and lasts and lasts and LASTS. 
We manufacture Cyress lumber—and are 
proud of that fact. But—we don’t want 
you to use Cypress except where Cypress, 
“The Wood Eternal” is best for you. 


PROBABLY THE BEST THING FOR YOU TO DO 


is to write us for a copy of Volume 5 of the 
internationally famous Cypress Pocket 
Library. AND PROBABLY YOU WOULD 
BETTER “DO IT NOW.” IT’S FREE. 





Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at 
your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Gypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1336 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 1336 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Insist on TRADE-MARKED Cypress at your local lumber dealer's. If he hasn't it, L227 US K NOW 
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“Concrete 
Around 
the 
Home” 


is the title ofanew 
booklet which 
tells in simple, 
every-day lan- 
guage just how to 
use Concrete for 
permanent im- 
provements on 
your place. 


You will be sur- 
prised to learn how 
easy it is to build beau- 
tiful benches, bird- 
baths and gate posts, 
or, if you are planning 
aseptic tank or a drive- 
way, you will be glad 
to know just the right 
mixture to use, and 
how to figure amounts 
of materials. 


“Concrete Around 
the Home’ is fully illus- 
trated, and gives you 
definite, easily fol- 
lowed instructions for 
these and many simi- 
lar uses of Concrete. 
It is one of many free 


booklets on Concrete 
published bythe Port- 
land Cement Associ- 


ation. 


Write for it and for 
any other information 


on Concrete that you 
may need. 


Address office nearest you 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


cA National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Pi 
i 

i Los wait Lake Can” 
Des Moines jong al St. Louis 
Detroit New 


Vi 





Helena Parkersburg Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia t 











Tools You Should Have 


DALE R. VAN HORN 


Odd Jobs Are a Pleasure When Your Tools Are Right 


VERY home ought to have its as- 

sortment of tools, even tho that 

home is situated on a single city lot. 
If the home graces a larger plot of ground 
then tools become an imperative factor 
in the upkeep of the place. 

Good tools deserve good care and in 
laying plans for the summer, one will 
not go amiss by providing a definite and 
adequate storage for all the tools on the 
place. If the tool equipment is not large 
and the family garage is of generous pro- 
portions, the chances are good that room 
can be found there for all of the tools. 
But in any event tools well cared for will 
be money in the pocket. One should 
strictly adhere to the practice of never 
leaving a garden tool until it has been 
thoroly cleaned and dried. This would 
apply also to some types of wood-work- 
ing tools such as the saw, chisels and 
planes. 

Before taking up the matter of tool 
care and storage, it might be well to set 
down a list of those tools which are needed 
in every home. The home owner, by in- 
vesting what the services of a carpenter 
would cost for two or three odd jobs, in 
a few well-selected tools, not only makes 
a wise turn but places at his disposal a 
primary equipment with which he can 
make repairs himself. The list given in- 
cludes more than the essential tools. The 
items listed in italics signify the articles 
which are of the first magnitude in im- 
portance. The 
others round out 
the equipment in- 
to a working unit 
that will meet the 
demands of the 
more exacting 
tasks. By keeping 


Jack plane, 15-inch. 

Chisels, 4, 1%, 34, 1-inch. 

Chisels, other intermediate sizes to suit. 

Cold chisel, 44-inch. 

Ratchet brace, 8-inch sweep. 

Hand drill, complete with drills. 

Auger bits, 4, 4%, %4, 1-inch. 

Auger bits, intermediate sizes. 

Gimlet bits, 1-8, 5-32, 3-16, 7-32-inch. 

Gimlet bits, other sizes to suit. 

Hammer, size 1%. 

Tack hammer. 

Screwdriver, 10-inch. 

Screwdriver, 5-inch. 

Automatic screwdriver. 

Folding rule. 

Try square. 

Oil stone, good quality. 

Pliers, 6-inch. .« 

Monkey wrench, 12-inch. 

Pipe wrench, 16-inch. 

Adjustable wrench, 6 or 8-inch. 

Level, 26-inch. 

Tin snips, 12-inch. 

Flat bastard file, 10-inch. 

Taper saw file, 6 or 8-inch. 

Half round wood rasp, 12-inch. 

Steel square, standard, board measure. 

Nail set. 

Hatchet or hand aze. 

Bench emery, two grade wheels, medium 
size. 

Small bench vise, swivel. 

Saw set. 

Oil can. 


Garden Tools 


Hoe, regular type 

Hoe, triangular 
blade. 

Rake, solid steel 
construction. 

Rake, wooden for 





the list for future 
reference, it will 
be easy to provide 
the necessary 
equipment, and 
later add to it the 
remaining items on the list until the 
equipment is complete. 


Wood and Metal Working Tools 


Cross-cut saw, 24-inch, 8 point. 
Rip saw, 26-inch, 5 point. 
Keyhole saw, 10-inch. 

Hack saw, adjustable frame. 
Plane, 10-inch. 

Block plane, 6 inch. 
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lawn. 

Steel spade. 

Ditching spade. 

Square point shovel 

Garden trowel, 6- 
inch. 

Pruning saw, 20-inch. 

Pruning shears. 

Cultivator hoe. 

Mattock. 

Four tine fork. 

Hand sickle. , 

Garden planter, with all equipment in- 
cluding plow, rake, grass knives, culti- 
vators and weeders. 

Concrete roller, homemade. 
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If nothing more ean be purchased at 
the time, a saw and hammer are the 
first tools to acquire for wood-working. 
This group of tools will be mentioned here 
irrespective of the other group. When the 
saw is purchased a taper or three cor- 
nered file and saw set should be included 
for both are very essential to the proper 
functioning of the saw. Before the teeth 
have become very dull, clamp the saw in 
the vise, and touch up each tooth care- 
fully with the file. After several sharpen- 
ings, a flat file should be passed over the 
teeth, to bring the level of both high and 
low teeth together. Then the saw is 
sharpened. Still later, when the saw 
tends to bind in tough or green wood the 
teeth should be set with the tool for that 
purpose, to bring the spread back to its 
original width. 

The rip saw is not so much like the 
cross-cut saw as most people suppose. 
The teeth are cut at a different angle, are 
of a different shape and aside from being 
larger, are sharpened to a distinct cut- 
ting edge. Whereas, the cross-cut saw 
cuts across the grain, the rip saw gouges 
its swath of wood particles. 

Plane bits should be carefully sharp- 
ened on the best oil stone obtainable and 
the bit, while being sharpened, must be 
held strictly to the proper angle in order 
to prevent a rounded cutting edge, which 
is disastrous. 

Chisels are cared for in much the same 
manner. If a nick occurs in a chisel, the 
edge is ground down on a fast cutting 
wheel until it has disappeared, then 
finished with the oil stone. 

For the auger bits, a small file es- 
pecially for the purpose should be kept 
on hand to keep the cutting edges in 
good shape. Their attention will not be 
needed very often. 

If a file is to be used on soft metal and 
there is danger of clogging, chalk should 
be first rubbed over the surface. The 
file ean be cleaned after use with a wire 
brush. An old file, dulled by much use 
but otherwise intact can be rejuvenated 
by dipping in sulphuric acid and leaving 
for five minutes, then cleaning it with 
several washings of clean, warm water. 
Lard, rubbed thickly over any tool, and 
laid in a medium hot oven for a minute, 
will never rust, according to some. This 
is a little task that should at least benefit 
the saws and chisels. 

The garden tools require, for a means 
of frequent and easy sharpening, a file, 
stone or bench emery, depending upon 
their type and condition. Perhaps noth- 
ing is more aggravating than to attempt 
to use a spade or shovel which has been 
covered with mud and left to dry, and, 
ol course, rust. 

Place a smail dry goods box in one 
corner of the tool house, fill it half full 
with dry, clean sand, minus any large 
stones, and pour over this enough oil to 
soak the sand particles thoroly. Oil 
which has been drained from the crank- 

case of the auto will serve admirably, 
since its uses are limited and value low. 
After cleaning off most of the caked 
mud, a few thrusts into this sand will 
scour it up and leave a coating of oil that 
will check further rusting. 


The garden planter should be kept in - 


tip-top order. Oil the bearings frequently 
with a medium weight of oil, and keep 
dirt out of the oil holes. After using 
the planter for the day, whether it has 
been used for seeding, cultivating or some 


other purposes, clean off each blade until 
Continued on page 32 
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Waterfalls, transformed into electr‘city, 
carry the trains of the C. M. & St. P. 
650 miles over the Rockies. 


And you know what coal costs! 


Fifty-one G-E electric loco- 
motives are now doing the 
same work which 130 coal 
and oil-burning engines used 
to do on the 650 mile electri- 
fied sections of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


Saving coal is impor- 

’ b i ‘ 4 ° 
human enerey i¢  ngineers estimate that the 
much more impor- ° ° 
tant. General Electric complete electrification of our 
Company designs and P 
produces the equip- railroads would save over 100 


ment by which elec- 


tricity does both. million tons of coal a year. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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FYou Need this Handy mes | 


Use the Auto-Spray No. 1 to disinfect 
incubators and brooders and to clean 
out lice and mites in the poultry house. 
Prevent blights and destroy insects in the hot 
house, cold frame, garden and on the lawn. 


Whitewash the cellar, stables and other outbuildings faster 

and more evenly than with a brush. Wash windows, bug- 

gies and motor cars quickly and thoroughly. There are 
e nearly 40 other styles of Auto-Spray—big and little. 


Write for free Spraying Calendar and Catalogue. 
4 The 
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twenty-five cents each 








Osmunda and 1 Ostrich F six for one dollar. Ooost aid Satisfaction guaranteed 
with lumtrated grcriptive list J and cultural directions. mas. | Special prices on quantity orders. ‘Address , 
sirenedemees ASKOV, MINN. J. FRIEDHEIM, South Bay, Florida 
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Mrs. Willis Gets 
Her Wish 


HE Willises were ready to build. It was all 

decided; the bathroom was to be spacious, 
the extra closet space was provided fot, and a 
room for Mr. Willis’ special belongings. 


They had waited until Fortune's smile meant 
they might have the kind of home which would 
satisfy them for all time. As Mrs. Willis re- 
viewed the appointments decided on, she had 
been denied nothing. ‘‘I can ask _ nothing 
more,’’ thought she. ‘‘Nothing.’’ Then had 
come the Warburton’s housewarming. 


The arrangement of the new Warburton house 
was not nearly so attractive. But one feature 
of it she had never ceased thinking about: the 
floors were conspicuously beautiful. ‘‘Oak in 
all the rooms—even the 
nursery’’ had been 
the reply to her 


“Oak it is!’’ 


question. They were beautiful. Handsomely 
grained oak floors of rich, waxed surfaces re- 
flecting every color in the surroundings—and 
each was stained in a different shade to match 
the furnishings of that particular room! It 
was a wonderful effect. 


A new light dawned on Mrs. Willis when she 
had seen the possibilities in floors made to 
express beauty, solidity, strength, and harmoni- 
ous accord with furnishings. She knew then 
that she was never going to be happy with 
floors of anything but real oak. She simply 
must ask this basic beauty for their home to 
be. And when, at last, she did bring up the 
subject, and had glowingly described the effect 
of rugs placed to leave gleaming expanses of 
handsomely grained oak stained to match fur- 
niture and drapes she was delighted to hear her 
husband's prompt answer ‘‘Oak it is, in every 
room!’’ Some will call Willis a hypocrite for 
accepting his wife's effusive thanks with no 
attempt to disabuse her of the belief that he 
had made a noble sacrifice. For he, too, had 
been deeply impressed with the beauty and 
utility of those oak floors and had done a little 
investigating. To his amazement, he found 
that the very best grade of flooring for the 
three largest rooms would cost less than that 
new bedroom suite he had promised for her 
birthday. So the Willis home has oak floors 
throughout. So would every home, if all knew 
their small cost! Why cover floors with car- 
pets—or cheaper looking substitutes—when your 
architect, contractor, or lumber dealer knows 
and will acquaint you with the wonderful possi- 
bilities of inexpensive oak floors? 


If building, or adding to the appearance and 
value of a house already built, send for a book 
showing oak flooring in many actual colors; 
telling how oak floors are laid—or put over old 
worn floors; some interesting and surprising 
gt Free and postpaid; use coupon 
velow. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
1066 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Please send free, postpaid, and without any 
obligation, published, illustrated 
book on Modern Oak Floors. 


your newly 
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One Way of Making a Sun-Dial 


How to Insure Reasonable Accuracy 
in Telling Time 


HEN I was a 

boy, years be- 

fore I had any 
technical knowledge 
of surveying, higher 
mathematics or as- 
tronomy, I built a 
sundial, and I had 
more fun doing this 
piece of construc- 
tion than any effort 
of its kind which I 
made during my 
early years. Altho 
I then knew of no 
way to fix the hours 
on the dial plate ex- 
cept by comparing 
with a watch, I 
marked the place 
where the shadow 
from an upright rod 
which I set on top 
of the pedestal fell 
at 6 o’clock in the 





be erected and 
placed by means of 
an accurate survey- 
or’s instrument, 
equipped with what 
is known as a solar 
attachment, which 
will make the rela- 
tive positions of 
style and plate con- 
form to the latitude 
and longitude of the 
exact spot on the 
sarth where the dial 
is erected. 

The average home 
owner needs no such 
precision, however, 
and by means of a 
reasonably accurate 
compass can set the 
dial plate and style 
by following the in- 
structions which are 
furnished when these 








morning, at noon, 

and at six o’clock evening. Afterward I 
marked intervening points proportionate- 
ly to indicate the hours between the 
times mentioned. 

The earliest mention of a sundial is 
said to be in the Bible—Isaiah 39:8. Evi- 
dently the sundial has contributed to 
making ancient history. But not until 
the eighteenth century did clocks and 
watches begin to take the place of the 
sundial, which had previously been de- 
pended upon to mark the time of day. 

History tells us some other things 
besides making reference to the earliest 
use of the sundial. It says that George 
Washington got his start in life by erect- 
ing sundials for people who had previ- 
ously been dependent upon the hour 
glass. 

Altho no longer necessary for telling 
the time of day, few objects of a decora- 
tive nature around the home grounds 
possess more quaint or compelling interest 
than the sundial. The fascination of the 
spinning-wheel and the old oaken bucket 
are admitted; the sundial must also be 
recognized as possessing unusual interest. 

A knowledge of some few principles 
are essential to constructing the sundial 
so that its “reading” or telling of time 
will be reasonably accurate. These de- 
pend upon applying our knowledge of the 
daily and annual motions of the earth, as 
regards its complete revolution on its own 
axis once every twenty-four hours, and 
its changing positions as it passes around 
the sun on its annual tour. Clock time is 
called mean time. That marked by the 
sundial is known as apparent time. 
Briefly, the principle of the sundial is as 
follows: A rod or “style,”’ as it is called, is 
firmly fixed on a plate or plane in a posi- 
tion parallel to the axis of the earth. The 
style and the surface on which it casts its 
shadow constitute the sundial or “gno- 
mon,” and the fixed lines marked on the 
plane indicate hours or fractional parts of 
an hour. The average sundial is no 
longer depended upon to give precise 
time, therefore some refinements of con- 
struction are omitted. But if precision is 
desired, the dial plate and style must 


. 


are purchased, and 
they can now be obtained thru any firm 
handling optical instruments. The fun 
consists in making the pedestal and 
mounting the dial. Nothing need be 
purchased except two sacks of cement 
and the dial plate with style attached. 
The sundial illustrated in an accompany- 
ing photograph was made by school boys 
in the manual training department of a 
public school. 

To make a mold for a pedestal similar 
to the one shown, one-inch boards will 
answer. When completed, the inside of 
the mold should be greased with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of linseed oil and kero- 
sene, then filled with a concrete mixture 
in the proportion of one sack of Portland 
cement to three cubic feet of clean, coarse 
sand in which the particles vary from 
the finest up to one-quarter-inch. Enough 
water should be added to these ingredients 
to make a concrete of quaky consistency. 
While filling the mold, the concrete should 
be constantly stirred or “‘puddled”’ with 
a stick, to prevent the formation of air 
pockets in the mass or against the face of 
the form, and also to insure complete 
filling of every part of the mold. Do not 
attempt to fill the mold more than a few 
inches at a time, remembering, however, 
that the operation should be continuous, 
with concrete all mixed at one time and 
used immediately after mixing. 

The dial plate should be pressed into 
the concrete at the top of the mold after 
it has been completely filled and struck 
off, being anchored in place by four bolts 
sunk two inches into the concrete. 

It will require two or three days for the 
concrete to harden sufficiently so that 
the form may be removed without injury 
to the concrete. Then any inequalities 
in the surface may be patchied up if this 
is necessary, and this can, perhaps, best 
be done by wetting the surface and sprink- 
ling on a mixture of equal parts of cement 
and fine sand, and rubbing the surface 
wet enough to make the sand-cement 
mortar act as a sort of lubricant. This 
treatment, if carefully done, will produce 
a very neat and uniform surface finish.— 
Colin Campbell. 
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Continued from page 25 





cient to leave a bee space around the end. 
A staple under the projection, and abut- 
ting against the metal rabbet which is 
placed on a cut-out groove in the end of 
the hive for this purpose, prevents end- 
l play and the frames being stuck fast with 
f propolis (bee-glue). The bottom bars of 
this frame are now made three-quarters of 
an inch wide by three-eighths of an inch 

















t thick. 
r The super (the hive body in which the 
1 honey is stored) is made to hold either 
- full depth Hoffman frames, which are 
; largely used for producing extracted 
- honey, or of a reduced depth to contain a 
2 shallow Hoffman frame which is usually 
2 just half the depth of the standard frame. 
> These shallow supers are lighter to handle 
l but they of course take just twice the 
handling that is given a full depth super 
, hence most beekeepers prefer the full 
y depth super, especially as they are just a 
’ duplication of the hive body and frames 
1 of the brood chamber. The shallow 
D extracting super and frame has, however, 
» an advantage in producing what is known 
> as “chunk honey”; i. e., comb honey 
- produced in these larger frames instead 
2 of the small section boxes, in that the 
p honey can be handled without breaking 
1 the combs and very easily cut out of the 
1 frames for serving on the table. Indeed, 
1 this is the most economical way of pro- 
l ducing comb honey for home consump- 
2 tion, since the frames are very inexpen- 
t sive and can be used over and over by 
‘ being careful with them. For this pur- 
- pose, simply a starter of foundation with 
g no wiring is used (see illustration). 
2 The comb honey super is very similar 
to the shallow extracting super, in size 
r and form, and some are made which will 
] answer for either purpose. The ustal size 
f is for square sections (4144x444x1% or 1% 
7 in width) of which the ten frame size holds 
. thirty-two. (Usually only starters of 
p foundation are used in these sections). 
| 
e 
. Plants for Partial Shade 
’ Anemone Delphinium 
3 Snapdragons (hardy larkspur) 
. Daisies Digitalis 
Canterbury Bells Pansy 
i Coreopsis Hardy Poppies 
; Hardy Primrose 
; The use of foundation, which is made 
, of pure beeswax rolled out into thin 
1 sheets and run between metal stamps 
’ which print the form ‘of the base of the 
cell in both sides of the sheet at once, is 


now universal among beekeepers. This 
) not only gives the bees a start in the con- 
. struction of their brood or honey comb, 
but results in straight, even combs which 
; are a pleasure to work with. By-all 
means full sheets of foundation should 
be used for both brood chamber and: ex- 


; tracting combs, which should be sup- 
ported by four horizontal wires imbedded 
, in the center of the sheet of foundation 


by means of heating the wire just suffi- 
ciently to allow it to imbed itself in the 
wax. Very efficient electrical imbedding. 
machines, made to operate with a couple 
of dry cells, or on an ordinary electric 
lighting circuit by introducing a small 
transformer to bring the voltage down to 
six volts which gives the required amount 
f heat for the wires, are now furnished 
Py all supply houses, and do a very neat 
job. 
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Is it ringing, whispering or dead dumb? 
Better put some real life into it this spring. 
Put in Columbias—full of pep and life— 
get a real ring—one you can hear no 
matter in what part of the house you 
happen to be. 


They are for sale all around you. Elec- 
tricians, auto supply shops and garages, 
hardware and general stores, and imple- 
ment dealers. Insist on Columbia. 





Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts 
at no extra charge 


Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


—they last longer 





























Have a Better Garden EASY With 
“Standard” Tools 


These two machines will make you 
a better, larger and finer garden 
than you have ever 
had, easier than you 
can now believe. 


The Planter drills 
the seedsin uniform 
straight rows that 
are easy to tend. 
The Cultivator is light, 
strong and efficient; 
has tools forevery pur- 
pose. Makes your gar- 


No. 20 “‘Standard”® 4 5 den work your pleasure. No. 1 Midget 


American Fork & Hoe Co., Dept.2, Montrose, Iowa 














More than 100 architects 
designed these moderate 
cost homes for you 


In this one volume there are 500 work- 
ing plans of practical, charming small 
houses, each design by an architect 
whose smallest fee for an individual 
commission would be more than $600. 
The coupon below brings you the book 
by return mail. 


Here is an opportunity to get for $3.00 
the services of the leading architects of 
the United States. Here is an investment 
of $3.00 that will save $600—and more. 


For two years a group of public-spirited 
men have worked on the pre paration of 
“The Book of a Thousand Homes.” 

Architects have donated their energy and 
creative powers in the interests of the 

people who are going to build small homes and 
want the best at a minimum cost. Volume 
1, containing 500 designs of 4 to 8 room 
houses, is now re sady. 


A HOME TO SUIT 


your needs —your taste—your income 


among these 500 homes you 
can find the one that has been in’ the 
back of your mind. Houses of frame, 
brick, stucco, cement block, hollow tile and 
stone are included and each type is handled 
by experts who know all there is to know 
about it. 

Each design is illustrated with perspec- 
tive drawing or photograph, floor plans and 
dimensions, with description and cubical 
contents, m: iking preliminary construction 
cost-estimating easy in your immediate 
vicinity. 

For each design the architect’s blue print 
working drawings, details and specifications, 
complete for building, are available. 

No plan book like it has ever been pro- 
duced. In it you will find inspiration, and 
economy, and a clear, straight path to the 
home you and your family want to own. 

The coupon—with no money—brings the 
book to you prepaid. Act now, before the 
limited first edition is exhausted. 


Surely, 


This coupon breaks ground for your new home— 


Oenennenneneneasncscoeoserersecerene Clip at now! Oeeeueeuneaeeneuencenceccnenerensge 


Home Owners Service Institute, Inc. 
35-37 West 39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Send me, by return mail collect, Volume I of “The 
Book of a Thousand Homes.’ 
( ) I enclose check (or money order) for $3.00 
in full payment. 
( ) You may send me the book by parcel post 
me I will pay the postman $3.00 when 
receive it. 





Brindisi (It Is Better to Laugh); Lu- 
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‘Music to Brighten Your Home 


CURRENT RECORDS—Reviewed by HARRY BOTSFORD 





No man, who cultivates his natural 
neighbor. It has the lovable faculty of 





MUSIC 
tendencies and 
raining one’s 
despicable traits of character, leaving one pure in mind an 


listens to good music, can hate his 
po of all the low, vulgar and 
spirit, ready to render service to all, 








BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


Number Price 


crezia Borgia (Donizetti)—Sigrid 
Onegin, Contralto. . 
Stride la Vampa (Fierce ‘Flames Are 
Soaring; Il Trovatore (Verdi)— 
Sigrid Onegin, Contralto. . . 


15039 $1.50 
The charming voice of the new Metro- 
politan Opera Company star is perfectly 
displayed in these two well-known oper- 
atic numbers. The difficult shading, the 
long holds and the joyous trills of the first 
number are incomparably performed. 
The Trovatore selection while less difficult 
than the Brindisi, or “Drinking Song,” 
as it is sometimes called, is well done and 
shows the perfectly even quality of Mlle. 
Onegin’s voice. 
Oh, That We Two Were 
( Nevin);Alice, Where 
(Guernsey-Ascher)— Marie 


Tif- 
fanny, Soprano; Theo Karle, 
Tenor .... 13079 $1.50 


These two old favorites become doubly 
beautiful when rendered by two such 
artists as Tiffany and Karle. Their 
voices blend into the tender melodies, 
while the orchestra accompaniment brings 
out the cadence, perhaps a trifle mournful 
for this day and age but none the less 
charming. 

My Buddy, Waltz (Donaldson); A Kiss 
in the Dark, Waltz from “Orange 
Blossoms” (DeSilva - Herbert) — 
Frederic Fradkin, Violinist. . . 2342 $ .75 

Here is a record that is bound to be a 
favorite. As Fradkin plays “My Buddy” 
you will find yourself humming it almost 
from the start—it sings itself into your 
mind and you can’t forget it, nor do you 
want to. The waltz song from Victor 
Herbert’s success seems about to repe: at 


Maying 
Art Thou? 


| the popularity of his ‘“‘“Kiss Me Again.” 








There is a dainty interlude played by the 
harp, from which the mellow tones of the 
violin emerge in bird-like clearness. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


(Mendelssohn-Burmester) ; 


Capricetto 
** Mignon” 


Entr’acte Gavotte, from 
(Thomas)—Violin Solos, Eddy 
Brown... A-3766 $1.00 


The arrangement of the Mendelssohn 
number seems peculiarly adapted to the 
violin and Eddy Brown’s rendition brings 
out all the sparkle and sweetness. The 
selection from “Mignon” is especially 
charming and you will want to hear it 
again and again. 


“To My Beloved, O Hasten,” from Don 
Giovanni (Mozart) — Charles 
Hackett, Soloist 98047 $1.50 


The tender pleading of this old love 
song is well suited to the timbre of Hack- 
ett’s voice. “Don Giovanni” is not so 
well known as it might be, but in it one 
may find much of sweetness and beauty, 
which qualities are always characteristics 
of Mozart’s work. 

Brown October Ale, from ‘‘ Robin Hood” 


(Smith- DeKoven); Stein Song 
(Bullard)—Oscar Seagle and 
Shannon Four (Solo and Quar- 
ES PC a ae A-3768 $1.00 


A record that will be appreciated by all 
those who love real harmony. The Robin 


Hood selection is especially good and 
could not fail to please when it is rendered 
by Oscar Seagle and the Shannon quartet, 





which is the highest point in harmony. 
There have been “Stein Songs,” and there 
will be more (the Eighteenth Amendment 
notwithstanding), but this one of 
Bullard’s you will find just a little out of 
the ordinary. 

Parade of the Wooden Soldiers, from 


“Chauve Souris” : Portland Cadets 
March—Columbia Band . A-7578 $1.25 


This little melody from the Russian 
fantasy which is still holding forth in New 
York, is a peculiar bit which will at once 
interest and charm. The Cadets March 
is a bright swinging melody with the real 
military note. Both numbers are ad- 
mirably performed by the artists of the 
Columbia Band. 

Come On Home; Who Did You Fool 
After All?—Nora Bayes, Soloist. A-3771 $ .7 

Whether Nora Bayes sings sadness or 
nonsense, she never fails to charm. This 
versatile artist has a style all her own and 
you will like these two new numbers. 


You Tell Her: I Stutter; Away Down 
East in Maine—Van and Schenck A-3770 


$.7 

The popularity of these two comedians 
is still growing, and it is work done as 
these two songs are, that is the cause o! 
the growth. The first number is comed) 
—pure and simple. But in the second 
well, if you have an old home East, West 
North or South, you'll like this little 
number. 


Runnin’ Wild; St. Louis Blues—Fox 
Trots by Ted Lewis and His 
OS PEERS ae TES ee A-3790 $ 7 


Two dance numbers by a past-maste! 
of jazz, that will keep your toes tingling 
until the milkman knocks at the door. 
Lady of the Evening; Pompeiian Maid 

(From Irving Berlin's Music Box 


Revue)—Paul Specht and His 
Orchestra. . A-3778 $ .7 


Irving Berlin wrote ’ em and when you 
hear this record you'll say there couldn't 
be a better combination than Berlin and 
Paul Specht. -Good fox trots from the 
season’s most popular musical revue. 


EDISON RECORDS 


Artist's Reverie (Waltz) (Aubry); 
Love Cure (Waltz) Eysler-—Ernest 
L. Stevens, Pianist............ 51086 $1.00 


A Stevens piano record of a waltz is a 
direct invitation to a dance. Lovely 
melodies played perfectly. 

Love’s Paradise (Royce); In Rose Time 
(Phillips) — Elizabeth Spencer 


and Charles Hart, Soprano and 
Wha kwetvedsveces teamer? 51097 $1.00 


Two tender, swaying waltz songs of 
which you will never tire. Beautiful in 
themselves, they become more so in the 
beautiful blending of the artist’s voices. 
Cocoanut Dance; Chinese Picnic and 


Oriental Dance—Fred Van Eps, 
Ns edhvesinn tie dodaees ches 51112 $1.00 


There is something about a banjo of 
which one never grows weary. These two 
numbers enable Mr. Van Eps to show 
what he can do with his clever fingers. 


One Night in June; — Be ate Are 
Young, from “Lady rmine,”’ 
ieavee—tiecadan "Denes Or- 
Rs oa o 'n:a.2 bg. 0055 60 65s oes 51108 $1.00 


Like to dance? Ever get tired? Then 
just try this and it will start you all over 
again. Popular hits from good shows. 
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Books to Read, 
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Enjoy and Use 


**A Good Book Is The Precious Life-Blood 
of a Master Spirit” 








BOOKS 


After all, what gives greater charm and comfort to the home than good books and music? In 
books we commune with al] the stalwart souls of this and every age. 
accumulated thought of centuries has produced. And, best of all, the choosing is for our own selves. 


We have the best that the 








Devid BFA c cccvccccvvses Appleton 

If the “great American novel’’ has ever 
been written, it is David Harum. First 
published twenty-five years ago, it has 
had a greater sale than any other work of 
fiction, with the exception of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and that work had a strong propa- 
ganda flavor. David Harum has no 
cause to defend, no consciousness to 
arouse, but is a true and accurate cross- 
section of American life as it has been 
lived, and is being lived, in the average 
small town. It is the original Main 
Street, and let it be said in all candor, the 
true Main Street! 

Those of you who have never met David 
Harum and his droll humor and homely 
philosophy have a great discovery before 
you. And no one can be well-read in 
American literature, or really appreciate 
the common folks of the land, until it has 
been read. Appleton’s have brought out 
an anniversary edition, a large, well- 
printed and bound book, full of illustra- 
tions thruout the text, and a biography 
of the author, Edward Noyes Westcott, 
which you will be proud to own. An ad- 
mirable book for summer reading. 

The Rose in America......MacMillan.......$3.00 

J. Horace McFarland, the popular 
author of several articles published in 
Fruit, Garden and Home, is the author of 
this excellent work. It is the first 
authoritative work on roses written for 
the amateur. There are more than 230 
pages of text and a number of colored 
plates showing roses in natural colors. 
This quotation from the book tells its 
purpose briefly: ‘The plain intent of this 
book is to make it easy for the amateur to 
grow good roses anywhere in America by 
telling in untechnical language how to do 
at.” 

All backyard rose-growers, and those 
who want to have roses in their gardens, 
will find many times the value of their 
money in Mr. McFarland's book. Mr. 
McFarland is editor of ‘““The American 
Rose Annual,” and a rose-grower in his 
own yard. We predict a large sale for this 
new worthwhile book. 


Plain Sailing Cook Book... .Scribner’s......... $1.25 

A small, compact volume for milady of 
the kitchen “which takes no experience 
for granted, as do most of even the 
standard cook books.” Indeed, the 
author writes: ‘‘In preparing and arrang- 
ing each recipe, I have tried to keep éon- 
tinually in mind the person who has never 
before cooked anything, and who is en- 
tirely dependent upon not only what I tell 
her but how I tell it.” 

Contains 150 pages of up-to-the-minute 
recipes, including everything from meats: 
to ice cream. It is a book every house- 
wife will welcome. Susanna Shanklin 
Brown is the author. 

Come Into the Garden. ..... Macmillan... ..* . .$2.50 

Grace Tabor, author of a number of 
garden books, achieves almost the im- 
possible in this extremely worthwhile and 





readable work. She has accumulated 
a host of technical information, but, at 
the same time, presents it in an untechni- 
cal manner. There are dozens of work- 
able ideas for the modest small garden and 
backyard here; ideas on laying out the 
place, how, when and what to plant. 

The chapter on conifers or evergreens 
alone is worth the price of the book, and 
the chapters on ‘Fruits for the Small 
Garden” and “Wild Gardens and Wild 

Flowers” will interest everyone. Unlike 
most garden books, it is not only a book 
to read, but one to consult again and 
again. 
Feathers Left Around....... Lippincott........ $2.00 

This is the latest production of Carolyn 
Wells’ fertile pen; a detective story that 
steals your interest in the first chapter 
and carries you to the finish, in spite of 
the obviously manufactured plot. It is a 
“Fleming Stone” story, altho we were 
disappointed that the master detective 
should not be brought in until the last 
few chapters. 

If you want mystery, a problem appar- 
ently baffling solution, then read ‘“Feath- 
ers Left Around.” The dead man is found 
in a locked room, the windows sealed, 
dead in his chair. The evidence is con- 
clusive that he died suddenly, and that he 
was killed by the hand of another. But 
how? Read it. 

The Apple Tree...........4 Macmillan........ $1.50 

Liberty H. Bailey is the author of over 
thirty published books, besides hundreds 
of shorter pieces. His four-volume en- 
cyclopedia on horticulture is recognized 
everywhere as the authority on the sub- 
ject. , 

In “The Apple Tree,”’ the first of a new 
series on the Open Country, Professor 
Bailey gives us a rare appreciation of his 
first love. It is not surprising, in reading 
this compact and meaty little book and in 
recalling the sureness with which he taps 
a common feeling, that Fruit, Garden and 
Home's “Favorite Tree’’ contest should 
have been largely an affair of apple tree 
lovers. 

There is a host of information about 
apple trees that will be worthwhile to any 
small fruit gr wer. The chapter on “How 
Apple Trees Are Made”’ will be of thrill- 
ing interest to every lover of growing 
things. 

Cheating the Junk Pile..... Re RR $3.00 

Ethel R. Peyser, whose first article in 
a series on kitchen equipment, commences 
in this issue of Fruit, Garden and Home, is 
the author of this comprehensive book on 
outfitting the modern kitchen. While it 
speaks rather in terms of kitchen equip- 
ment for the more pretentious homes, it 
contains a wealth of suggestion for the 
small kitchen. 

Miss Peyser is gifted with the rare 
ability to discuss equipment in an inter- 
esting and entertaining manner; she is 
never technical, but she is always thoro 
and correct in her facts, 





Here is Burbank’s white blackberry. It is oneoft 
hundreds of triumphs of the man who made Nature's 
secrets his secrets. Why notlet him work with you 
in your garden this season? Thefree book tells how. 


Know What 
Burbank Knows 


ANY an amateur gardener 

spends years learning what 
Burbank can tell him in five 
minutes. 


Did you know, for example, 
that if you plant gladiolus—or al- 
most any other lily bulbs—in the 
same place for three years, the 
third year’s crop will be a failure 
on account of bacterial disease? 


Do you know how to make the 
bees produce new flowers—how to 
turn white flowers blue, and so 
give a small garden the appear- 
ance of a large garden? 


Burbank will tell you. You need 
not envy some rich neighbor his 
highly paid professional gardener. 
You can have the greatest gard- 
ener who ever lived—Burbank 
himself. 


Send today for the useful little 
pocket manual, 


“Half-Hour Experiments With Plants” 


It contains some. of the 
most useful information 
from the eight splendid 
volumes he has written and 
it is published free for every 
American gardener who 
wants to grow better 
fruits, vegetables and 
flowers. When you follow 
its suggestions, you have 
Burbank working with 
you! 


Send for the little book 
today. This convenient 
coupon saves you the 
trouble of writing a letter. 











P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
Send me by return mail, free of charge, ‘‘ Half- 
Hour Experiments with Plants”; and at the 
same time tell me how I can secure, if I wish, 
the complete eight-volume edition of Burbank's 
works on small monthly payments. 
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1 Jewel 
Burlington 







yo eee | to the Second 21 Ruby andSapphire Jewels 
Adjusted :0 Temperature 25 Year Gold Strata Case 
Adjusted to Isochronism Your Choice of Dials 


Adusted to 5S ong > 9 Including Montgomery R.R.Dial 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


Only One Dollar Down Down Oo wr of 
watch manufacture. The balance you are allowed to 
ay in small, easy, monthly payments. A 21-Jewel 
jatch—is sold to you at a price much lower than 
that of other high-grade watches. Besides, you 
have the selection of the finest thin model designs 


and latest stylesin watch cases. Write for FREE 
Watch Book and our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


WritesmiiB. 


Get the Burlington Watch Book—write today. Find 
out about this great special offer which is being 
made for only a limited time. You will know a 
great deal more about watch buying when you read 
this book. You will be ableto “steer clear’’ of the 
over-priced watches which are no better. a rite for 
watch book and our special offer TODAY 


Burlington Watch Company 


Dept. 24-75, 19th St., and Marshal! Blvd hicago 

















Keep Song Birds in 
Your Garden 


The cheery robin, wren, blue bird, thrush and many 
others will make your garden moreenjoyable. At- 
tract them and keep them in your garden with one 
of our Art Stone Bird Baths. Soon draws liberal 
patronage from the desirable song birds. Stands 
32 inches high; bowl 27 inchesin diameter. Lasts 
for generations. Prices and sizes $4.50 to $22.50. 
Send 10cin stamps for beautiful catalog G 
describing bird baths, fountains, benches, 
and all garden furniture and ornaments. 
Made of permanent Archiectural Art Stone, 
beautifully designed and executed. Reason- 
ably priced. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING CO. 
1604 S .Jefferson, St. Chicago 
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Fruit, Garden anil Home 
Tools You Should Have 


Continued from page 27 
it shines, before putting it up for the 
night. If it is left for some time, wipe 
each blade or part with a rag soaked in oil 
or kerosene. 

As has been said above, a good tool 
deserves good care. One cannot properly 
care for any tool unless housing is also 
provided. The garage will often mean 
the saving of a tidy sum otherwise spent 
on an individual tool house. If the garage 
is large enough, practically all of the 
tools can be stored here. 

For instance, there is a space between 
each studding for something. By simply 
nailing a board about ten inches above 
the sill as shown in Fig. 1, a place has 
been created for the larger tools such as 
the spade, shovel, hoes, rakes, axe, etc. 

Fig. 2 shows by sketch, a continuance 
of the idea. Here the whole solid end 
has been given over to a bench, two cabi- 
nets or cupboards, and with shelf space 
beneath. The idea is only suggestive, 
but the possibilities of the venture at 
once become evident. Here, also might 
be located overhead shelves for other 
articles. 

The cabinets, instead of being both 
shelved, might be enclosed by doors, 
which hide drawers of varying sizes. The 
center section under the bench, if left 

vacant, will be an ideal place for some of 
the larger tools, including the planter. 

For that matter, such tools that are 
required about the house, can be stored 
in a special cabinet built into some waste 
space in the house. One of the steps 
leading down to the basement can be 
equipped with a pull-out drawer which 
closes flush, yet is readily accessible. 
But as a rule, it is best to keep all of the 
tools together. 





For the Hanging Basket, Porch 


Box, etc. 
Nasturtium Begonia Vernon 
Smilax Petunia 
Drooping Types 
Alyssum Asparagus 


Upright Types 


Coleus Verbena 


Geranium Heliotrope 
Pansy Centaure: 
Impatiens 











Contest Announcement 
The Fruit, Garden and Home family 
has shown a remarkable willingness to 
share the benefit of experiences gained 


in home-making, with each other. The 
contest on house-planning, the prize- 


winners of which are mentioned elsewhere 
in this issue, brought hundreds of plans 
and pictures of readers’ homes. The 
contest on landscaping the grounds, an- 
nounced in the April number is also 
bringing hearty cooperation. 

This month we want your help on 
perhaps the most vital problem of all; 
at least, to those who do not yet own 
their homes. We want our readers to tell 
us in as brief a letter as possible just how 
they financed their homes; how they got 
the money, the terms on which they 
bought—in short, every detail of the 
transaction. We will not publish your 
names, if you desire. 

Send your letters before May 25, 1923, 
to the Contest Editor, Fruit, Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, Iowa. The usual 


prizes of $10, $5 and $2.50, for the three 
best letters will be awarded. 
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Hill’s Evergreens 
4 New Sorts 


You will be delighted with the ex- 
quisite beauty of these choice 
New interesting Evergreens 


introduced by D. Hill. 


Let us send you a 
beautiful full col- 
ored picture and 
booklet with com- 
plete descriptions. 
Supplied direct or 
through your 
urseryman, 
Florist or Land- 
scape Architect. 
{ Complete cata- 
: log of 72 pages 
: also sent on 
request. 






























D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists for over 60 years 


805 Cedar St., Dundee, Illinois 









Wonderful Dahlias at Unbelievable Prices! 


Order Now—can send anytimeup to May 10th. 
Arabian, Dec. large Orange, striped White $ 74 
Crimson Rose, Dec. large rich Crimson 
Dr. Roy Appleton, Cac. Yellow, tipped Pink 35 





Firefiy, Dec. brilliant Scarlet 12 
Hon. R. L. Borden, Giant Golden Amber 30 
Imperial, Show, ray quilled, Purple .20 
Jack Rose, Dec. Red 10 
Laurine, Cac. pure Ww hite 20 
Lovely Ensford, Hyb.-Cac. fine Old Gold 24 
Ora Dow, Dec. deep Purple, tipped White 30 
Mrs. Hartong, won lenge Sveuse Pink 14 
Mrs. J. Emberson,Cac. mrose,speckled Pink .28 
Penelope, Show, White, tipped Lavender 16 
Pink Gem, Dec. very large Rose Pink 36 
Queen Mary, Dec. large Soft Pink; fine 20 
Queen of Belgians, Show, Flesh White 20 
Red Hussar, Show, brightest Scarlet 10 
Royal Purple, Dec. large deep Purple 20 
Stradelia, Show, Rose Color 16 
Sylvia, Dec. pretty Pink and White 10 
Thompson, Dec. large Cardinal 20 
Uncertainty, Dec. Splashed Red and White 14 
Wm. Agnew, Dec. large Crimson 12 
Yellow uke, Dec.-Show, pure Yellow 16 
Yellow Giant. Dec. pure deep Yellow Giant 40 
Zulu, Dec. the ‘Black’ Dahlia 16 


All the above, 27 different Dahlias, ‘abelled, value 
$5.37 for $4.50 Postpaid. We have 1400 other vari- 
eties of Dahlias, up to $10.00 each. 

KUNZMAN, NEW ALBANY, IND. 











Buy your Agri- 
cultural Gypsum 
now for increased 
yields of alfalfa 
andclover. Scatter 
it on barn manure 
to save valuable 
nitrogen. Send for 
illustrated book. 
It is free! 

















The Gypsum Industries 
Dept. 95, 111 W. Waskington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Agricultural Gypsum is sold by Local Dealers 


























FREE COLORADO SEEDS 


|| To demonstrate in your own garden the om] 
quality of Long’s Colorado grown seeds, I'll send 
you, absolutely free, 88 seeds of “Beautiful, 
Bountiful, Brittle Wax" beans (string beans with- 
out strings) and 22 seeds of Long’s famous 
Greeley Wonder musk melon—early, large and 
luscious. (The kiadies say it’s “Yum-Yum"’). 
OFFER EXPIRES JULY 18ST. 
J. D. LONG, BOULDER, COLORADO 


aoe. ‘Ventable a and Flower Plants 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, Grape plants; Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horseradish, 
Hop roots; Cabbage, Cauliflower, Beet, Celery, Pepper. 
Egg Plant, Onion, Tomato, Sweet Potato plants, Del- 
hinium , Hoilyhock, Columbine, Foxglove, Phiox, Poppy, 
Sweet William, Aster, Pansy, Salvia, Snapdragon, Ver- 
bena, Zinnia, and other perennial ‘and annual flower 
plants; Roses, and Shrubs. Catalogue free. 


Harry S$. Squires, Hampton Bays, N.Y. 
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STOPS 
POTATO 












ROT — 
controlling 
Late Blight 













Treating the seed will not pre- 
vent a foliage disease. You must 
spray thoroughly. Spray with 
Pyrox for 3 REASONS: It con- 
trols the blights which cause 
potato rots; kills potato bugs, re- 
pels flea beetles and leaf-hop- 
pers; invigorates the plants so 
they grow until harvest. 

Pyrox is a smooth, firm paste 
—a chemical blend of poison 
and fungicide; more poison 
than U. S. standard requirements, 
Fine for all truck, HOME GAR- 
DENS, small fruits, flowers, 
shrubbery. If your dealer does 
not have Pyrox, write to us. 


Write to-day for PYROX BOOK 
—the latest authoritative data 
on spraying. Read them. 





Bowker Insecticide Company 


49 Chambers St., New York City 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


maven wr 





the powerful 



















. 
triple-duty spray 
oe bill one-half to one-third. 
ncreases power of motors 30% to 
5 
= make as high as 34 miles to gallon. 
Other cars show proportionate savings. Send make of 
Throttling Governor 1 


+ 
Beats 1 Oc Gasoline 
Big Saving For Every Car Owner 
- Wonderful carburetor. Reduces 
= } 50%. Starts easy in coldest weather. 
SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords 
car. Special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wanted, 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Department 4036 Dayton, Ohio 
Run on Kerosene or Distillate. Less Parts. Less Weight. 






More Power, 2to25H-P. Easiertouse. Free 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1733 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Missour! 








1733 Empire Build Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
1733 Fremont Street’ Gen Prencisee, ia 
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GUIDE 


LONG with the flowers, May is in 
the habit of bringing us an in- 
vasion of bugs, fungus, and other 

plant pests. While these may worry the 
garden lover, the cause of the worries 
may be dispelled quickly by prompt 
action with proper remedial measures. 

For example, there is the spring canker 
worm on trees of most all sorts, shade, 
and fruit. Lead arsenate used at the 
rate of one ounce of the powder to two 
gallons of water, and sprayed on thoroly 
to cover all the leaves with a thin pro- 
tective poison film, will put a stop to 
these pests. These spring canker worms 
are the small fellows which hang from 
the leaves and branches by means of a 
fine thread when they are shaken from 
the tree. 

Currants and gooseberries are at- 
tacked by the well known currant worm. 
There is no use losing your crop of fruit 
if you will simply put the spray to them. 
Again lead arsenate is the thing to use, 
and use at the rate just specified above. 


| Or, if the worm’comes along later in the 


season, and you do not wish to get the 
lead arsenate coating on the fruit, get 
up early in the morning, before the dew 
is off the plants, and dust them thoroly 
with white hellebore. Be sure you use 
the fresh article, as hellebore quickly 
loses its poisonous properties, when ex- 
posed to the air. That is why it will not 
hurt anything but the worms when it is 
applied to currants and gooseberries. 

White hellebore is also the material 
to use for the sawfly on strawberries at 
this time of the year. You may have 
noticed the small round holes in the 
strawberry leaves in years gone by. Dust 
the powder on while the leaves are wet 
with dew. 

Plums, cherries and other fruits are 
severely attacked by curculio. Do not 
wait until your fruit begins to fall to spray 
for this. An ounce of dry lead arsenate 
to each two gallons of water will take 
care of these insects. While you are at 
it, add a pint of lime sulphur to the five 
gallons of spray dope to stop fungus dis- 
eases. 

Fungus in general, on all trees but the 
peach, nectarine, apricot and Japanese 
plums, may be controlled with boiled 
lime sulphur. The formulas were given 
quite fully in the February number. 

Plant lice are sure to make their ap- 
pearance this month on peas, sweet peas, 
roses, shrubbery, and in fact most all 
plants in the garden and fruit patch. The 
plant lice are little sucking insects, so 
you will have to use contact spray: such 
as soap, nicotine, or oil emulsions. Prob- 
ably the easiest spray to prepare is nico- 
tine. Get forty percent nicotine sulphate 
and use one teaspoonful of the liquid to 
each gallon of water in which you have 
dissolved a cubic inch of hard laundry 
soap. Spray thoroly, using a fine mist- 
like spray, for only the insects actually 
hit by the spray are killed. Incidentally 
this spray may be used for all the sucking 


| insects in general. There are also nico- 


tine dust prepa ations on the market. 

When mildew touches the roses, dust 
with flowers of sulphur, or better yet, 
spray with potassium sulphide, one 
ounce to three gallons of water, 


HOW TO SPRAY 
and make it pay 


Gow bigger, finer fruit and vegetables 
than your neighbor: have healthier 
trees, shrubs and flowers. 

Get al ow-priced Hayes Bucket, Com- 
pressed Air, Barre] or Wheelbarrow Spray- 
pe a RTT whitewashing, cold wa- 
cattle and ns chicken houses, 

Hayes Wheelbarrow! s aone-man out- 
fit—extral arge air chamber holds pressure 
whiley ou spray one 18-ft.row. Allworking 
Dartsin Hayes Sprayers are non-corro- 
sive, of brass or bronze. Prices low. 

Distributors and Deaters tn all principal 

cities. Write for catalog. 


FREE! sitvine char 


Makes spraying simple,easy. The 
only guide that gives recipes and di- 
rections on tablespoon-galion basisfor 
all sprays, disinfectants, whitewash, 
etc. A post card today wil! bring it. 


SPRAY RINGS Farmers: Send 


for new f old- 


I 
HAND 


AwoD 
POWER 


SPRAYERS 
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Don't risk arsenic or other 
poisons in your vegetable or 
flower garden. You can now 
protect your plants without 
danger and at very little trouble 
and expense. 


LEE'S GARDEN 
CIDE contains 
covering nearly every variety 
of insect affecting plants and 
vegetables, thus making un- 
ne essary buying many differ- 
ent kinds of insecticides. /t ts 
extremely effective, yt cannot 
poison self, family or petanimals. 


The price is only 35c for a 1-Ib 
sprinklet top can; 60c for 2-Ib. 
size, at dealers; or postpaid at 
10c per can extra 


INSECTI- 
ingredients 


Don't let the bugs ruin your 
flowers, garden, vines or shrub- 
bery when you can 80 easily and 
inexpensively prevent it. Get 
LEE’S INSECTICIDE at your 
nearest drug or seed store; or 
write us. 


Send for FREE pamplet,**Gard- 
ening the Lee Way’’. 
GEO. H. LEE CO. 
S-2 Harney Sta., 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Now you can get a better power Garden Tractor at 
less cost. Aneciely Low Price on the SHAW 

Just the thing for Truc " 
Gardeners, Smal] Farms 






PARTICU- 
. LARS FREE 
Write Today 


When in Omaha 


HOTEL CONANT 




















Our advertisements are all guaranteed 
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Wonderful New" 
Garden Machine! 


= 4 back-breaking work. Weeds must be kept out 
and the surface broken up to retain the moisture, This 
marvelous machine es it easy and quick. 


BARKER Weeder, Mulcher, and Cultivator 


Simply h a BARKER along the rows (like a lawn 
mower), PS blades revolving against underground knife 


y the w and in same chop A the 
clods and turn the surface crust into a level, : 
mulch; also aerate soil. ‘‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used. ed.” 
Guards protect leaves, Has shovels for deeper cultiva- 
tion, A boy can run it and do more and better work 
than 10men with hoes. Used by thousands market 

d * experiment stations, {— and towa 
ve. 


FREE BOOK tells how to 





best garden 
Illustrates 





For Better 
Gardens 
Perfect 

Flowers 


Keep your plants free from Aphis 

—that green plant louse which is 
so destructive of roses and other flowers, 
fruits and v egetables. Besides all varie- 
ties of Aphis, ‘Black Leaf 40’’ is the 
“old reliable” specific for Thrip, Leaf 
Hopper, Red Bug and other pests that 
keep you from having perfect flowers. 
Now is the time to spray, so get a bot- 
tle from your dealer. 35 cents for 
enough to make 6 gallons of effective 


spray. P 
ee y Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 





BOLLES RUSTLESS, everlasting 


O % NICOTINE 
TAGS: aluminium tags end label vexations in 
garden, and on porch windows and 


screens. Any name, one name to a tag, embossed, 











| 





two cents each.(Sample four cents). My brass stencil | 


alphabet (only $1.20) invaluable for garden stakes, 
sign boards. Bolles Dahlia Booklets are known over 
English speaking world. Seven of them, profusely 
illustrated. Free prospectus, description of tags and 
sample stencil pont. 
CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 
ROUTE 94, MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


You Can Save $3522 


ECOVER 
your old 
auto top 
nd !rame your- 
self. Custom 


$4. 45s UP tailor made 


Parcels Post Paid t© “t al! ms all makes 


person that can drive a car can gut it on. models, 
sl sewed together, with rear curtain, fast- 








PHELPS GOLDEN QUEENS will please you. 
Mated, $2.00; 6, $10.00; or $18.00 adoz. C.W. 
Phelps & Son, Binghampton, New York. 





Patronize the Fruit, Garden and Home advertisers | 
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The Wife Saving Station 


Continued from page 14 


The kitchen cabinet or the work table, 
(with “tools’’ hung above it, including 
pots and pans) and the range and sink 
form the group that must be so close 
together that if the worker is at one of 
them the other two are near at foot as 
well as near at hand. 

Near at foot is a slogan never used 
before and should be hereafter in our 
wife saving station! 

Kitchen cabinets can be had in practi- 











This roomy cabinet is built-in. If you 
want built-in cabinets of enameled steel 
you can have anything you like impro- 
vised and placed in your home. Note the 
two flour bins and barrel closet, the spice 
holders, and the glass knobs 


cally any size to fit any space no matter 
how small or large. You can get them 
ready made or you can have them made 
to order. They are not expensive and 
will save you time, money and effort. 

You can buy cabinets from about 
twenty-seven inches up to forty-two 
inches wide. There are cabinets for 
brooms alone, sink things alone, cleaning 
things alone; in fact, you can buy any 
kind of a cabinet for holding any set of 
things. 

In a small kitchen they concentrate 
your things in a small space comfortably; 
in a large kitchen they are equally step 
saving. 

Some cabinets have places for electric 
or gas stoves, some have places for a small 
refrigerator, some can be so placed 
against the wall “going on” the back 
porch that the ice-man can put ice into 
the cabinet ice chest without dragging 
his wet or muddy boots thru your just 
“brushed up” kitchen. 

I know one cabinet that has a place 
too, where the deliveryman from the 
porch can leave his packages! 

One nice thing about the kitchen cabi- 
net is that you can sit d wn and work 
at it. I have used a swivel stool in a small 
kitchen and by a twirl one way I could 
reach the stove and in another twirl I 
could reach the sink, think of the comfort 
o’ that! 

The workman’s bench is as convenient. 
Can you see your carpenter using his 
screw driver and walking across the room 
for a screw and walking in another di- 
rection for the thing he wants to put the 
screw in? 


Then why, dear friend, do you? 

And listen: when you wash dishes don’t 
set them dry or to dry on one shelf, and 
then move them to their final shelf! Put 
them in their resting place from the sink 
and have the shelves near the sink or 
have your dishwasher near your shelves. 


Market Lists 

Some cabinets come equipped with 
market lists in which you can record the 
“daily dozen”’ needed for the home table. 
This is a good idea—for when market 
time comes much irritation and waste 
of time is avoided by knowing im- 
mediately what’s wanted. 

The kitchen cabinet does not only help 
in concentrating space and saving nine- 
tenths the number of steps but helps to 
concentrate the mind! And so you see 
it is truly a wife saving station—as it 
saves both mind and body. 


Built-In Cabinets 


If you are building a new house it 
might be wise to have kitchen cabinets 
built in. In this way you need no extra 
room for a pantry. If they are built 
in, be sure and have them placed close 
“on” floor so that no dirt can get under 
them. And don’t go to useless expense of 
having the wall back of them finished- 
for the cabinet will be finish enough. 


When you’re thru with it see what it will 
do. he medium size kitchen cabinet 
just about to goto sleep with its eyes closed. 
Note the table tray, the glass knobs, and 
the smooth finish of this admirable cabinet 


Before you have any built in cabinet 
installed, however, check up on your 
kitchen, its total floor space, the relation 
of the place where you’d like to have 
the cabinet to the stove, sink, refrigera- 
tor and the dining room-door. Haven't 
you seen kitchens where it was a day's 
journey into the dining room to serve a 
meal after once it was prepared? Now, 
this sort of thing is as bad as walking 
miles between the pot and the lid. And 
your built in cabinet will want to be 
placed correctly at the start because its 
considerable of a bother to move it 
afterwards. 

But no matter whether you have the 
movable cabinet or the built in sort 
you'll appreciate the steps it saves you 
and ite genuine contribution to your 
Wife Saving Station. 
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Linoleum for All Rooms 


PSTAIRS and downstairs, and in my 

lady’s chamber,” linoleum has liter- 
ally come into its own these days and 
regardless of where it is used is pretty 
much apt to feel at home. This prod- 
uct, formerly thought of only in connec- 
tion with kitchens and bathrooms, has 
jnvaded other rooms, and has been found 
to be both useful and decorative. 

In genera there are two types of 
linoleum—that which has an inlaid pat- 
tern and that on which the pattern is 
printed. Where floors are not subjected 
to a great deal of wear printed patterns 
will be found to be quite satisfactory. We 
have used prin‘ed linoleum in one room 
with a couple of braided rugs to cover the 
places where the wear is the greatest, for 
a‘number of years. It is in excellent con- 
dition and should give us good service for 

uite a time to come. Inlaid lino eum 

will give good service for an indefinite 
length of time if one gives it at least 
an ordinary amount of care. 

Probably the wide range of patterns 
and colors has had much to do with the 
popularity of linoleum for floor coverings 
thruout the house. For the sunroom, 
breakfast room and hall, striking block 
patterns are very attractive for one does 
not spend a great deal of time in these 
rooms and for that reason will not grow 
tired of large designs. Quiet, neutral 
shades of blues, grays, greens and browns 
lend themselves especially well to the 
average color plan for living and dining- 
room while for kitchen and pantry one 
may well choose a small block design or a 
broken pattern in gay colors. 

When a new roll of linoleum is brought 
into the house it should be left standing 
on end in a room where the temperature 
is around seventy degrees. If the linole- 
um has been standing in the cold for some 
time at least forty-eight hours should be 
allowed for it to become heated to room 
temperature. 

Instead of laying it as we used to in our 
home, by simply putting it on the floor, 
smoothing out all uneven places and 
tacking it fast, a better way consists of 
first covering the floor with builders’ 
felt, which is pasted down firmly. Allow 
twenty-four hours before actually laying 
the linoleum. Then cover the floor with 
linoleum cement and lay the linoleum 
crosswise of the strips of builders’ felt, in 
the direction of the greatest travel. Apply 
the cement to within about six inches of 
the joinings and the edges. Roll out any 
“bubbles” which there may be in the 
linoleum, working from the center of the 
floor outward. Make the edges fast to 
the floor with waterproof cement, apply- 
ing it under the linoleum with a small 
brush. Remove any cement which ad- 
heres to the top of the linoleum with 
alcohol. Finish the process by weighting 
down the edges for from eighteen to twen- 
ty-four hours with bricks. Then put the 


quarter round molding in place at the | 


base of the baseboard. 


In caring for linoleum floors wash with 


warm water and a soap containing a good- 
ly quantity of oil. Linseed oil soap is 
recommended. It helps to give the floor 
a thin coat of wax once a month, taking 
care not to make the surface too slippery 
or it may become dangerous. Then I find 


a daily going over with an oil mop is | 


usually all the additional care it will need. 
Printed linoleums seem to last best when 


given a thin coat of varnish or shellac.— 
i 


Helen Brenten. 
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Fora Tryout 
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prompt result producer 
Odorless and stainless, clean 
and convenient. 





Make Your Garden 
A Wonder Garden | 





JUST WHAT 


venience. 


PLANTS REQUIRE 


140 Hill St. 


Use this rich, concentrated fertilizer containing double to treble the 
percentage of real plant food, Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
above that found in the better grades of commercial fertilizer. 


Stim-(U)-PLANT 


is put up in convenient tablets, 
wrapped air-tight, preventing waste- 
insuring economy. Simply insert the 
tablets in the soil near the plants, 
along the rows or in the beds, according to directions. 
greatly increased in size and quantity—the color and fragrance in- 
tensified. Vegetable and Fruit yields will be wonderfully increased; 
the size, color and flavor improved and maturity hastened. Use it 
on all plants, trees, hedges, shrubs, lawns, ete. 


One of Many Similar Experiences: I used Stim-U-planT with | 
amazing and gratifying results. In a small city backyard, where it 
had been almost impossible to coax anything to grow before I raised 
flowers, vines and a velvety grass plot, the envy of all the neighbor- 
hood.—W. H. Briggs, Jersey City, N. J. 


Use Stim-U-planT and get the same good results! 


READ CAREFULLY. Send seventy-five cents for one hundred Stim-U-planT 
tablets, or three dollars and a half for one thousand, which is the cheapest way to 
purchase, and we will send them prepaid anywhere in the U.S. With them we 
will send a trial package for testing, all exactly the same. Use the test tablets and 
if the results are not perfectly satisfactory, return the package purchased and we 
will immediately return all your money. 

We assume all the risk to show how valuable Stim-U-planT is. 

No other fertilizer manufacturer makes such a satisfactory offer! 

_ Florists, Market Gardeners and Nurserymen use Stim-U-planT in large quanti- 
ties and the sale everywhere is steadily increasing on account of its merit and con- 


Flowers are 


Accept our Free Trial Offer and test this valuable fertilizer at our expense. 


Earp-Thomas Cultures Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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ing made 


der hedge trimmer 


, with lawn clipping attachment _j 


a. Does away with the hard, costly, hand shears process 


Thousands in use. 


Write for descriptive circular and 


testimonials. 3 sizes, 30” 40” 60” blades $25 to 


verts Hedge 


$35. Lawn clipping attachment $15 extra. Con- 
rimmer into a Junior Mower 


Gelling Agente. Bédy Garden Cuts 10 times faster than scythe. Can be used 


Lancaster Co. Penna. 


we 
any height. 


on rough field or smooth lawn. Adjustable to? 


DETCO MAN’F’G COMPANY 
John C. Dettra Machine Co.) 











Hardy Ev 


erblooming : 
= C 
ROSES ft LO 


All Sure to Bloom and EB 
Crusader—| 


Mra. 
Pink 


he a 
t le 
Aaron Ward—Best of Yellows. 
Radiance—Large beautiful pink. 
Bargain Collections 
3 Climbing Roses Hardy. . 250 

3 June RosesHardy. . 250 


3 Chrysanthemums. . 260 
be 


Any 5 Collections $1.00 
All 11 Collections $2.00 


1923 Year Book Free. 
101 Springfield, O. 














Personal Stationery 


200 Sheets 


100 Envelopes fp 
—~ prepaid anywhere 
@ 
y 







Enjoy the convenience, the 
distinction, of writing your 
letterson y our ownstationery-: 
Box of Heartney’s “Personal 
Stationery” givesy ou 200 sheets 
5 7-8x7 and 100 baronia! style 
envelopesto match with your! 


name and address( 4lines or less) 


printed asshown in illustration in 

rich dark blue ink from type chosen 

particularly to meet refined tastes. Allfor only $1.00, 

sent prepaid anywhere in U.S. Good bond paper with 

exceptionally fine writing surface. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send $1.00 cash,check or money order today 


HEARTNEY STATIONERY CO. 
609 East Locust Street Des Moines, towa 
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Fresh Eggs Every Day 


You can keep laying hens inthe most limited space. 
Ground floor scratching place only 3x6 ft. Second 
story 2ft. offthe ground, reached by cleated hinged 
board waich drops down. This runway board, raised 
at night, makes the floor tight, eliminating draughts 
from below and protects hens from animals. Baby 
chicks may be kept on the upper floor until they are 
old enough, then be allowed to run up and down. 

Second story contains roosts, nests, mash hopper, 
shell, grit and charcoal box, water fountain and astraw 
scratching place. South half of the roof is hinged so 
that it can be openeiinnive weather. Wire frames 
seen in the picture slide back and forth one over the 
other admitting access to the interior at all times. 


You Can Keep 6 Hens in Space 3x6 Feet 


A healthy home for hens—can be sheilded with hol- 
lyhocks or shrubs—clean, convenient and economical. 


FEDERAL MFG. CO. 2227 achire Street; 


Des Moines, lowa 








Write Today for 


QUALITY BABY GHIGKS “x32 


Order your Barron Strain English White Leghorns, 
Anconas and Brown Leghorn Chicks, direct from the 


KARSTENS FARM, Zeeland, Michigan 
SEND FOR CATALOG, it tells how to feed 


and care for narnia 

















Rhode Island Reds 
eghorns (English Strain) 
ocks on free ran 


dation stock from best breeders. Quic 

ing. Bred-to-lay. Establish 1901. 

reasonable. Send for catalogue and price list. 
DE JONGE HATCHERY 


“18 Eastern Ave.,S.E. Dept. 1-5 Grand Rapids, Mich, 





DEPENDABLE CHICKS 


Bargain CHAMPION LAYERS. CP ienies 


direct trom 
English White 
Mottled Anconas. Official cert - 4 
Records Guaranteed strong healthy chicks 
matured stock. _ Re 
autiful Catalog yi a F 
Zeeiand,Mic 


eggs, 8-week pullets, 
Foank makers. 
FRANK A. VAN GREE, Box 18, 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 
Bred, vigorous, heavy laying stock 
Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Lowest prices. Best quality. Prompt 
deliveries. Send for our large, illus- 

catalog. Superior Poultry Co., 
Box S-49, Windsor, Mo. 
is a better home if it ha 


YOUR HOME Chickens, Ducks, Geese 


Turkeys, Guineas, Rabbits, Pigeons, Guinea Pigs 
Dogs, ete. Eggs, Baby Chicks, and stock forsale 
Large Tilus. and Dese. Catalog free—for a postal. 

HOME STOCK FARM, EdwinA, Souder, Prop.. Sellersville, Pa 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERE, 12 variet- 
ies. Best laying strains. Incubate 15,000 eggs daily 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS. Columbia, Mo 


JERSEY GIANT POULTRY. 


The exceptionally fast growth and tremendoussize, plus | | 
the egg-pro“uction and smallamount of food consumed, | 
is the secret of the popularity of our stock. Investigate | 
today. Free literature. Dexter P. Upham, Belmar, N.J. 


We pattems everywhere. Safe arrival 

20 thoroughbred vari- 

eties “Matched right. Member 

RFD 2, Assn. Catalog free. 

Mammoth Hatchery, i R.F.D.2, Glen Ellyn, til. 


WINNERS IN SHOW ROOM and lay- 
S. C. REDS ing capacity. Dark rich red beauties. 
15 for $3.00, 30for $5.00. Sanitary chick fountain with 
order for eggs. C. Dana Wagner, Des Moines, Ia. 
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. ; ER'S ANCONA 
ANCONAS WiiTAGé, Dept. G, Attica, Ohio. 
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I Find Pleasure and Profit In Raising Squabs 


W. H. EBBERT 


In an Interview With Vance W. McCray 


AM a switchman on the Chicago, 

Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad but 

I find many spare hours during the 
week that I can devote to my hobby, 
which is raising squabs. I spend my 
spare moments in my squab house and 
the more time I can devote to them the 
better I like it. 

I have 200 pairs of pigeons and they 
raise an average of four dozen squabs a 
week. Most of the squabs are shipped 
to Chicago but I am fast developing a 
big demand at home. The little town of 
Marion, Iowa, where « live is but a short 
distance from Cedar Rapids and I am 
finding a ready demand there for my 
product. 

The essentials for success in the squab 
business are good breeding stock, proper 
care and stick-to-it-iveness. My squab 
house is 14x40 feet, divided into four 
nest rooms, 10x10 feet. This leaves an 
aisle four feet wide in front of the nest 
rooms, on the south. 
Each pen has a fly 
room ten feet wide 
and twenty feet long 
and eight feet high, 
which is on the 
south side of the 
building. This al- 
lows ample room for 
exercise and bath- 
ing. The birds are 
allowed to take a 
bath every other 
day if the weather 
permits. I have 
tubs which hold two 
gallons of water 
when five inches 
deep. The bird: 
have access to the 
water thirty min- 
utes and the water 
is changed twice 
during that time. The flying pens have 
sand on the ground which serves as teeth 
for them. I also keep pigeon grit before 
them. The nesting room is connected 
with the flying pen by two overhead 
chutes four feet long and fourteen inches 
square. These chutes have removable 
floors so that they can be easily cleaned. 
Cleanliness is of paramount importance 
in raising squabs. There is a door opening 
from the aisle to the flying pen. Each 
door has a window and there is also a 
window in each end of the building and 
one on the north side of each nest room. 

Fifty pairs are kept in each nest room. 
I can tell every bird in the pen. If one 
is missing I know it without counting 
them. My birds are all well bred and 
have won many prizes for me. 

Each pair of working birds require 
two nests. I use orange and lemon crates 
and each crate makes two nests. I place 
in each box an eleven inch hard maple 
nesting bowl, which is screwed on a board 


old 


Squabs twenty-one days 
nearly ready to be 


bled and plucked 


ten by ten inches to keep it from tipping 
The birds build a nest of tobacco stems 
in the bowl. During the winter I supply 
oat straw with which to line the nest. 
The female lays two eggs and the male 
sets on them during the day and the 
female sets at night. The eggs hatch in 
seventeen days. The male bird feeds the 
young and when they are about two 
weeks old the female lays another deuce 
of eggs in the other nest. When the 
young are twenty-six to thirty days old, 
or as soon as they are feathered under 
the wings they are ready to be sent to 
market. The old nest bowl is removed 
as soon as the squabs are taken away, 
and it is thoroly cleaned and dipped in 
sheep or poultry dip. 

I buy a prepared pigeon chow and add 
about five percent whole corn in the 
winter. I feed and water them twice a 
day and keep the water before them all 
the time except at night. My 200 birds 
consume about 
thirty-four pounds 
of feed daily. I keep 
grit and oyster shells 
in the pen at all 
times. Pigeons must 
have salt but it 
should not be loose 
salt. I buy small 
bags of salt and 
soak it in water, 
then bake it until it 
is hard. I place the 
sack and all in the 
pen and they soon 
eat thru the sack. 

I use permanga- 
nate of potash in 
the drinking water 
once a week, using 
enough to color the 
water pink. I use 
one teaspoonful of 
epsom salts to a gallon of drinking wate 
once a month. 

I keep several different kinds of birds 
including the White King, Red and Yel- 
low Carneaux and Homers. Once a pail 
of pigeons mate they will not separate 
under ordinary circumstances. There are 
no divorce courts in the pigeon colony 
After a pair of birds are mated they may 
be placed in the same nesting pens with 
another breed and they will not cross 
The female usually mates four weeks 
earlier than the ma’e so with several birds 
in a mating pen a pair that were hatched 
together will not mate. They mate at 
five to seven months of age. They will 
work ten years or longer but they work 
best up to four years of age. 

The Homers produce squabs which 
weigh eight to eleven pounds per dozen, 
the Carneaux squabs weigh nine to 
twelve pounds per dozen and the White 
King are the heaviest weighing eleven 
to fourteen pounds, 
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Growing Chrysanthemums in 
the Open 


Continued from page 8 


The beginner should be warned against 
“taking’”’ (or selecting) the “false crown.” 
Some deceitful varieties put forth a bud 
in June or early in July. It has the ap- 
pearance of a normal bud but time proves 
it to be utterly worthless. As it grows, it 
begins to disclose a curious mixture of 
leaves and defective petals and finally 
terminates in a monstrosity. To avoid 
false buds, the beginner can remember to 
discard flower buds which appear in June. 

Some of the “true and tried”’ varieties 
which settle down and bloom well, appar- 
ently appreciative of hospitality, are as 
follows: 

Early whites—‘‘Christy Matthewson,” 
“Ocontos,” and “Silver King.” Late 
whites — “William Turner,” ‘Louisa 
Pockett,” “Titanic.” Early yellows are 
“Marigold”’ (select an early “crown” bud 
on this), “Lennox,” “Ramapo,” and 
“Chrysolora.”” Late yellows—‘‘Odessa” 
(the most remarkable yellow grown) and 
“Nakota”’ (large but coarse). The best 
early pinks are—‘Mrs. G. Gibson,” 
“Morristown,” “Glencove” and “Pacific 
Supremes.” The later good ones are 
“Nerissa,”’ “Elberon” and “Lady Hamp- 
ton.” For varicolored, I would advise 
“Dick Witterstaetter,’ “Onagawa,” 
“Mozeman” and “Calumet.” 

There is an Australian variety, “Ernest 
Betisworth,” which can boast of having 
a really delightful fragrance. It is violet- 
scented and is superior to the old Crimson 
Progne, the only other fragrant one gen- 
erally grown, in that it is much larger and 
a more refined flower. To the novelty 
seeker, ‘Ernest Bettsworth” is thoroly 
worthwhile. However, it is difficult to 
grow in this climate. 

Chrysanthemums are the prey to count- 
less insects and pests. Someone has said 
that the gardener must be charitable 
above all things. ‘For the result of the 
sweat of his brow and the emptying of 
his pocketbook is shared by all creation. 
He is almoner to countless creatures 
which give him no gratitude.”” Among 
the insect visitors, however, there is one 
class of respectable wage-earners, the 
curious, slate-gray insects spotted with 
scarlet, orange or yellow. They are about 
one-fourth of an inch long, have six legs 
and are not especially attractive to look 
at, but “handsome is as handsome does”’ 
in this case, for these are the larvae of the 
beetle lady bird and feed upon the green 
and black aphids which infest chrys- 
anthemum plants. In this stage, the 
larvae are commonly called “niggers.” 
During development they cling to the 
leaves, resembling shiny, black balls 
spotted with orange. At all times these 
beetles are our true insect friends and we 
should respect them. For the grass- 
hoppers which destroy so many fine buds 
each year, hand picking early in the morn- 
ing is the only remedy. If wood lice are 
found at the roots of a plant, it is practi- 
cally impossible to check them, but by 
pulling up the plants, burning them and 
pouring a quantity of boiling water into 
the hole, the rest of the bed may be made 
safe. For the tiny black lice that cover 
the young plants, and sometimes the 
stems and buds later on, an application 
of powdered tobacco is beneficial. There 
is @ worm that crawls up the main stalk 
of the plant at night, regaling himself 
with the juicy buds, and then crawls down 
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Purebred 


Holstein. Milk, | 
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Among, the outstanding qualifications which make milk 
from purebred Holstein herds especially valuable for infant, 
children and invalid feedin}, are: 

Moderate fat content, ranging from 3.25 to 3.75 per cent. 


This moderate fat content, being present in minute globules, is 
nearest to the fat emulsion and the fat con- 
tent found in Mother’s milk. 


In his book, “Autointoxication,” Dr. J. H. Kel- 
log, Medical Director of the Battle Creek, Mich., 
Sanitarium, says: 


“It seems to be pretty well settled among those who have 

had considerable experience in milk feeding that an excess 

of fat is decidedly injurious, cous, Tescaning Spcoeiaes and en- 

couraging intestinal putrefaction olstein milk contains 
ly of sugar, and the smaller amount of fat is 
vantage.” 


If you are experiencing any difficulty in feeding 


cow's milk, consult r physic dt 
bred Holstein milk, a 


Write us if your milkman cannot supply 
you with purebred Holstein milk and we 
will assist you in securing it. 


Write for our booklet on “The 
Milk Road to Child Health,” sent 
prepaid upon request. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of America 


234 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





$4. 00 SPARROW, TRAP 


Postage Extra 










A 1 17 

» 2 17 

a3 27 

“| 4 46 

mm 5S 65 

6 35 

27 $1.00 

: 8 $1.23 

Ext 
These three, for $5.00 and post charges, cage for 


weight of 3, 101bs. Providingfor America’s Sor Protect the song birds 
three best birds, robin, wren and bluebird. no charge. and save grain by trapping 

: the sparrows with Ever-Set Trap. 
Crescent Co., Toms River, N. J. sparrows eat a quart of grain a day. The average 


catch is 20 perday. Made of all galvanized material 








and will last indefinately. Order direct today 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. 


1500 Vinod Street Davenport, lowa 
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New Improved 1923 
Beeman Models 



























. i * satis ey 
eee, os > D aes ate: : 
Lf Eels, mink, Muskrats and other 
a Cc 5 fur-bearing animals, in large 
3 numbers, with our new, Fold- 
ing, Galvanized Steel Wire Tra) 


“BIRD HEALTH” like a fly-trap catches flies. Made ina - mA Serene nd 


durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 





Linen om ng yourbisé a. Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
— — : Prep oe be 4 J.F. GREGORY, Dept. 58, Lebanon, Mo. 
combined to keep bird health during 

7 oeeome Box of Birdhealth and price 
Hat of birds and suppites, 1 cents PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 





IOWA BIRD CO., Dept.1 Des Moines, lowa Bair & Freeman, 701 Crocker Blds-Dept.F. Des Moines.la 
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Reo. W. T. Elsing’s Residence, Lakewood,N. J. 
Insulated with “Qutit" 


Make Your Houses Frost-Proof 


By Insulating Them With 


Cabot’s “Quilt” 


It is cheaper to build warm houses than to heat cold 

ones. A cold house willwaste enough coal in two | 
winters to pay for enough Quilt to make it warm 
for all time. 

Quilt is not a mere building paper, but a thick | 
matted lining of cured eel-grass that is about thirty 
times warmer than common papers. It will make | 
your house warm in winter and cool in summer, cut 
down your doctor's bills and keep the whole family 
comfortable. It will never rot or disintegrate— 
lasts forever—and is fire-retarding. 


Build Warm Houses 
It is Cheaper than Heating Cold Ones 
Sample of Qutit sent free 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
147 Milk St. 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


24W. Kinzie 
Street 
CHICAGO 


. Agents 
S Everywhere 
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Keith’s $2.50 Offer 


Your choice of one of our 3 new, big $1.00 plan books— 

Bungalows, Cottages or Two-story Houses—and Smonth’s 

subscription to Keith's Magazine—all for $2.50. Each 

me book shows 112 designs and floor plans of artistic 
omes in frame, stucco and brick. 


9, for over 20 years an authority on 
Keith 8 Magazine planning, building and decorating 
homes---25c a copy on news-stands. With its help and 


Keith's Plans you can get the most distinctive, comfort- 


able and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 
3 plan books (336 plans) and Keith's for 12 months—$4.50 


Keith Corporation, 633 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





STOP! 
SLAMMING 
SCREEN DOORS. 
USE THE 


2**DIME’? 
SCREEN 
DOOR CHECK 


For Sale By 
HARDWARE and DEPARTMENT STORES 
Made By 
CALDWELL MFG. Co. 
2 Jones Street Rochester, N. Y. 














5 s. Lt days fr 
Write for free catalog. 
SAVO MFG. CO- Dept.G-5 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


GOLD FISH Japanese, Chinese, and American 
fish; aquatic plants supplies. We 
make artistic aquariums for beautiful homes. 
‘or Catalogue 


Send fi 
Pioneer Goldfish Hatchery. - 





Racine, Wis. 





Our advertisements are guaranteed 
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again and hides just beneath the surface 
of the soil at the foot of the plant. But 
with this slight knowledge of his noc- 
turnal habits the grower can readily find 
him in the early morning at the base of 
the plant. 

Sometimes in Indian summer, “when 
the year seems to go back to the memories 
and’ways of her early youth,” October 
and November behave like April to the 
utter confusion and ultimate destruction 
of some flowers, chief of which is the 
chrysanthemum. At this stage, when 
the blooms are open, a single hot, damp 
night will cause the white and pink varie- 
ties to discolor irrenrediably. This is a 
blight known to florists as ‘“damping”’ and 
is the result of atmospheric conditions, 
entirely. 

Just before frosts are expected (usually 
the first of October) a frame (no matter 
how crude, for it is only temporary) 
should be built above the plants. The 
top should slant and the entire frame be 
built high enough for one to walk under 
it comfortably. This should be covered 
across the top and down the sides to the 
ground with canvas, duck, sheeting, un- 
bleached domestic or even old bagging. It 
is well to arrange the cover that it may 
be lifted or rolled on all sides on sunny 
days, and loweréd at night. Poultry wire 
stretched over the frame before the cover 
is put on, is helpful in preventing the 
cloth from sagging and from slipping, in 
windy weather, against the plants. This 
adds to expense, however, and is not 
absolutely necessary. 

During the long hot summer days fre- 
quent sprayings will be found most bene- 
ficial to the plant. In addition to these 
sprayings the plants should receive a 
thoro soaking at least twice a week. Itis 
well to dig a furrow between the rows and 
fill this with water allowing it to seep out 
to the plants gradually. 

Exhibiting at the flower shows is an 
art. The enthusiastic amateur is apt to 
attempt to enter too many classes. It is 
far better to go carefully thru the plants 
consulting one’s schedule or prize list and 
marking for exhibition only flowers of real 
merit either as to color, size or symmetry. 
Usually a flower, no matter how large, is 
disqualified if it is the least bit imperfect 
or “off color.” So there are seven points 
to be considered. The scale as adopted 
by the National Chrysanthemum Society 
is: Size; 35 points; depth, 15 points; 
form, 15 points; fullness, 15; foliage, 15; 
stem, 5; and color, 10. 

For best results blooms should be cut 
at least twenty-four hours before they are 
to be exhibited and their stems placed in 
jars of water in a cool dark place away 
from drafts. On the day of exhibition, 
the foliage should be carefully washed off 
and any irregular or discolored petals 
removed. The container should be deep 
enough to support the stems well and 
should be of dull soft colors, preferably. 

While growing chrysanthemums is a 
task, the true flower-lover enjoys his 
work, and provided he is faithful, is more 
than compensated for his efforts in the 
end 





Climbers From Seed 


Balloon Vine Hyacinth Bean 
Coboea Moon Flower 
Cypress Vine Morning Glory 
Gourds Nasturtiums 
Japanese Hop Sweet Peas 
Thunbergia 
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King ‘‘Colonial’’ Mantels 
add the Homelike Touch 


Our new catalogue sent free to interested parties, 
gives a gratifying variety of modern designs to se- 
lect from at most attractive prices. 


Tne illustrations show installations with 
andirons, grates, tiles and other carefully selected 
fireplace fixtures, so you can see exactly how the 
complete mantel will look in your own home. 


We want to help you in making your selection, so 


age tell us whether you are building or remodel- 
ng, and how many mantels you plan to install. 


KING MANTEL & FURNITURE COMPANY 
308 GAY STREET, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














| 
THE LASTING FINISH 


Restores scratched floors, faded 
furniture and woodwork. All 
colors —enamels, too. easpaenl 


Smaller sizes 
down te 25c. 


Ask your dealer or send 
Sor Free Booklet *‘Home 
Beautifying’’—illustrat- 
ing 48 uses for FIXALL 
Varnish Co, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 





of 45 
Homes 
$1.00 


Send for this NEW—1923 Plan Book, showing the 
best ideas and home building improvements for the 
past year,—elevations and floor plans, selected from 
gol range of different types, suitable for every 
section of the country. Send now, money order, 

ostal order or paper money. You need this Plan 
Book and it’s suggestions. It may save you hund- 
reds of dollars. 


GARDINER J. GWINN, Inc., 
1703 Hoge Bldg., Seattle, Washington 








Ask sour dealer to show 
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Wayne Junction 
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Some of the houses our Home Builders’ Department has designed 


Two Economical and Well-Planned Homes 


N our second article of the new series on Home Building, we 
will consider the five-room cottage because it fits the needs 
of many families. On account of the limitation in number of 

rooms, very careful study must be given to the planning of 
small houses in order to meet all the home requirements and 
produce a pleasing, harmonious design thruout. It may not 
seem so difficult to lay out a floor plan and it is not, if the plan 
has no relation to what the exterior design is to be or to the 
amount of floor space used. It is when you connect all three 
of these elements, the convenience of plan, the economy of 
space and the artistic treatment of the exterior that you find 
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you really have quite a problem. : 
Is not design number three a little beauty, a picture in itself, 
a design for real home folks? This little home has the right 
warmth to it and you immediately anticipate a bright and 
cheerful welcome inside. Before we go in, take note of the 
symmetrical balance to the design; the p'easing color effect 
obtained in the use of variegated colored brick for facing up 
to the window sills; cement stucco above and into the gables. 
This pleasing effect is enhanced by an abundance of well-located 
flowering shrubs, trailing vines and flower window boxes. A 
characteristic feature of the architecture is the heavy bracketed 
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FIRST + FLOOR - PLAN: 


Floor plans for Fruit, Garden and Home design no. 3 








cornice and wide overhang of eaves, and when you paint the 
wooden trim and window frames a soft gray, stain the roof 
& moss green, you are sure of g {{ing a regular “dream house.” 

Passing thru an enclosed sun porch, we enter a well-propor- 
tioned living room with the sunny dining room directly back. 
Halls do not take much space in this plan, the main stairs 
leading to second floor from living room. There is ample 
room in attic to finish off extra bedrooms if desired, but the 
home is planned for five rooms. 

The next five-room cottage is entirely different in style and is 
an exceedingly popular type. It has a strong sweeping line 
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to the roof which comes well down to make the covering for 
front porch. The cornice projection is about the same as in 
the preceding described cottage and also has bracket supports, 
but the materials used in the construction of this cottage are 
quite different. The foundation is poured cement and sur- 
faced with a rough cast coat above grade. 


Answers to Questions—Any question pertaining to the plans 
shown or relative to planning, building or building materials will 
be answered free of charge by addressing Home Building Dept., 
Fruit, Garden and Home Magazine. (Always enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope). 
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Yes! Here is a 
mower that is 
entirely different 


Every part subject to any strain or shock i ie yp of | 
steel. It's built for strength. Always read oO. 
Run a Johnston down a terrace into the edge sara 
concrete walk. You may harm the walk but never 
the tough steel wheels of the Johnston mower. 

And a 6-year-old boy can push it. Cutting requires 
far less force than tearing. That’s why the Johnston 
is the easiest running mower. It shears off every blade 
of grass clean. You don't shove a Johnston, you 
guide it. 


These are just a few of the distinctive Johnston 


features: 
Pressed Steel Gears 


ohnston aren s are pressed 

, and case h seat They 
‘ b ak ys ae and 
f |quietly, and the dust proof cas- 
ings keep them free from sand 
or grit. These gears, with an 
occasional oiling, will run for 
years without showing appreci- 
able wear. 


Simple Blade Adjust- 
ment Mechanism 
An adjusting screw at each side 
of the mower makes it easy to 
raise or lower the bed knife 
without getting it out of align- 
ment. Thesli shtest turn of the 
screw raises or Flowers the blade. 
Compare this simple, quick 
adjustment with that of any 

other mower. 


Ball Bearing Reel With 
Lock Adjustment 
The crucible steel blades are 
mounted on a ball bearing reel 
which has a locking poe 

that eliminates all end ney 
This locking adjustment keeps 
the reel bearings from wearin 
and assures clean, full width 
cutting. Adjustment is easily 
made at the end of. reel shaft. 

















Self-Sharpening Blade 


The bed knife is made of die 
steel, with raised cutting edge. 
This highly tempered blade 
takes an exceptionally keen 
edge, and the close fitting, 
& crucible steel reel blades keep 
8 it honed and sharp. The John- 
ston all-steel mower holds its 
no matter how tough the grass it is 








cutting edge, 
u on. 
You can’t help being proud of your lawn after you've 


gone over it witha Johnston Mower. Just a smooth, 
velvety green. The Johnston gets every blade the 
first time. 


Johnston Pressed Gear Co. 
DEPT. A OTTUMWA, IOWA 





FREE: Pressed Gear Paper Weight 
Get complete details of this better mower. We're 
glad to furnish them, and to give you FREE a 
handy litile pressed gear paperweight. Send the 
coupon now. 











JOHNSTON PRESSED GEAR CO. 
Dept. A, Ottumwa, lowa. 


Please send me FREE a handy pressed gear paper 
weight. 
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Gladioli in Succession 


To have gladioli blooming all summer, 
you have only to plant the bulbs in suc- 
cession every two weeks. If you do not, 
have very many bulbs you can make it 
three weeks apart. While the first 
planted will make the largest bulbs and 
the flowers of the first two or three plant- 
ings will be finer than of later plantings, 
all will be good and the smaller bulbs will 
grow and bloom all right the next year. 

Give the gladioli a rich soil and good 
cultivation and the bulbs will become 
large and will increase in number even 
if you buy the second or third size bulbs 
to start with. One year I bought a thou- 
sand little bulbs one-half inch to three- 
quarters inch in diameter and fully half 
of these bloomed the first year and they 
made bulbs double the original size the 
first year and full size the second year. 
I got two bulbs from each one planted at 
least in the two years, and the increase 
was more rapid after that. By buying 
these small sizes, you get a good start 
without much expense and probably 
many flowers from the start as you would 
get from larger bulbs. You may not see 
these advertised, but if you will write 
some of the advertisers who do sell 
gladioli and ask for third or fourth size 
bulbs you can often get them. Some mail 
order florists quote them in their catalogs. 
The varieties are just as good as the 
varieties in the larger sizes.—Bertha 
Alzada. 





How to Transplant Vege- 
tables 


see that the seed bed is 
well prepared. Then select good, 
sturdy, medium-sized plants. They 
will get started quicker than large 
and ungainly plants. Dig out a hole 
to receive the plant to the proper 


First, 


depth. Make it large enough so the 
roots can be spread in natural 
position. 


. Insert the plant and firm a little 
soil around the roots. Then water 
liberally. This will settle the soil 
even more. Move on and start the 
next plant while the water in the first 
hole is settling. Then fill up with 
soil nearly to the top of the hole and 
water lightly again, covering over 
the surface with dry soil to prevent 
evaporation. Plants properly trans- 
planted are firmly imbedded in the 
soil. 

Always transplant in the evening 
or on cloudy days. Don’t select 
windy or sunny days. The plants 
wilt too much before they have a 
chance to adjust themselves. 
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LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., of Fruit, Garden and Home, published monthly 
at Des Moines, lowa, required by the Act of Aug- 
ust 24, 1912. 





Editor—Chesla C. Sherlock, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Managing Editor—E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
: Business Manager—Chas. E. Lynde, Des Moines, 
owa. 
Publisher—E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Owners: (If a corporation, give name and address 


of stockholders holding one percent or more of total 
amount of stock). E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders, holding one percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: None. 
Shas. Lynde, Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed bolas me this 2nd day 
of April, 1923. 
J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1924) 
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“INDIAN SUMMER” 
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Schling’s New American 8napdragon—(See Offer No. 2) 


We want you to know Schling’s Seeds—Seeds 


with a tradition to maintain! 


Just to prove to you 


their worth and start a life-long friendship we make 
the following remarkable offers of Schling Specialties 
for 1923: 
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Anne's Blue Lace 


No. 


No. 





pkt 
pkt. 
pkt. 
pkt 
pkt. 


pkt 


nkt. 
strous flowers 7 


Offer No. 1—a $3.00 value $1.00 


Schling’s First Early Blood Beet 
Schling’s Wonderful Head — 
Schling’s Triple Curled Parsle 

Schling’s Earliest Twenty-day TRadish | 
Schling’s New Annual Blue Anchusa. 


Like 


a spray of forget-me-nots of deepest blue 


Blooms on 18-inch stems 
pkt. Schling’s New Double Orange Glory Calen- 
Pure glowing orange, perfect in form and 
double to the very center 


pkt. Schling’s New Annual Chrysanthemum Morn- 


dula 


ing Star. Soft primrose-yellow...... 


fully fringed, as 
water 
okt. Schling’s New Orchid Pansies. Beautifully 


pkt. Schling’s New Double Hybrid Poppy. Beauti- 
big as a Peony; will last a week 


frilled, of giant size in the pretty tints peculiar 


to orchids 
Schling’s New Apricot-colored Pansies 


Charming and rarest of all colors........ 


stems. 
Rose 


Schling’s American Beauty Aster. 
inches across on three-foot 


Mon- 


Same color as the American Beauty 


pkt. Schling’s New Giant Picotee Zinnia. Exqui- 


site pastel shades with the end of each petal 
distinctly marked with other well-defined colors 


Offer No. 2—a $6.25 value $5.00 


No. 1—Indian Summer (illustrated), Schling’s won- 
derful new snapdragon, 


rich copper red with 
spikes as long as gladiolli, indescribably beauti- 
ful pk 


25c. 


t. $1.00 


. 2—Schling’s Marvelous new Dahlia Zinnias. 


True aristocrats 6 to 7 inches across, like huge 


Decorative Dahlias 
pastel colors in richest mixture 


No. 3—Schiling’s New Viscaria *‘ 


‘Loyalty” 


Marvelous blendings of 
t. 


with flow- 


ers resembling in miniature the wild single rose, 


of a beautiful rich cornfiower blue, 


plants 8 


inches high, bushy and literally covered with 
flowers so dense that the leaves cannot be seen 
Blooms as quickly as an Alyssum and contin- 
uously until frost. 
No. 4—The Wonde rful Blue Lace F lower (Queen 


Finely 


laced flowers o 


exquisite blue shade borne on long stems 


5—New Single Star Cactus Dahlia 
Remarke like a starfish in shape, 


beautiful tints, fine long stems 


ably attractive, 


“Stell 


6— New Bedding Petunia Violet Queen. A 


gem! 


as freely as 
the summer 
7—Cynoglossum Heavenly Blue 


A real deep velvety violet blue, bic 
“Rosy Morn’’—Blooms thruout 


A rare 


pkt. 


f an 


pkt. § 
a" — 


pkt. 
rare 
»0ms 


pkt. 
gem 


for your blue garden, 18 inches high, bushy, just 


one mass of lovely, 


like flowers from May until frost 


. 8—Clarkia Double Ruby King 


brilliant blue forget-me-not- 


pkt 


Rich ruby red 


flowers resembling apple blossoms, thickly stud 


ded along the stem 


bedding 


. %—New French 


Double Marigold 


E oe for cutting and 


pkt 


“Dawn.” 


Flowers of perfect shape resembling the most 
perfect Double Pompon Dahlia......... 


- 10— Gazania 8 


daisy-like, 24 fee *hes diameter, long stems, love- 
liest colors, cream, t-rra-cotta, sunset, etc 
. 11—New Lilliput Poppy 
inches high, constantly in bloom. 
break pink . 


A sensation, onl 
A lovely 


pkt 


plendens Grandi‘lora. Beautiful, 


pkt. 
y 12 
day- 


50c. 


50c, 


50c. 
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The How, When and Why of 


House Painting 
Continued from page 11 

Inspect the building for knots and 
pitchy, sappy places, and give these spots 
a coat of shellac, which will prevent the 
rosin coming thru the paint later. 

We are now ready for the priming coat. 
While it would seem that “any old paint” 
would do for the priming coat, as it is 
all covered up anyway, the priming coat is 
really the most important of all coats. It 
is the foundation coat which is applied 
directly to the wood, and all subsequent 
coats for years to come are dependent 
upon it. Altho the priming coat should 
be of the highest quality, it should be of 
thinner consistency than following coats, 
so as, to penetrate the wood, filling and 
sealing the pores and still leaving sufficient 
oil to produce an adequate paint film. 
Pure turpentine i: the best paint thinner. 

In applying the paint, there are two 
or three things to be observed particu- 
larly. First, the paint should always be 
stirred thoroly just before and frequently 
during application. This is of more im- 
portance than it seems, and should not 
be neglected, as good results cannot be 
secured from the thin, liquid top of un- 
stirred paint. Stirring round and round 
with a round stick will accomplish little. 
A flat wide paddle should be used, start- 
ing with the end of the paddle at the very 
bottom and bringing it up thru the paint 
with a turning, twisting motion as you 
stir, which will bring settled pigments up 
thru the mixture, thoroly combining the 
liquid and pigments. In case of difficulty 
in getting a good, even mixture, pour off 
some of the liquid into a receptacle, and 
when the balance has been well stirred, 
pour back the liquid a little at.a time 
stirring it in. 

Exterior paint should be applied with 
scant brushfuls, and brushed on with a 
stroke from left to right and back again. 
Plenty of “elbow grease’’ should be used 
in outside painting, brushing out the 
paint into uniform medium-thin coats. It 
is preferable to have paint brushed out 
too thin than to put it on in thick, heavy 
coats that may look better when first 
applied but do not dry thoroly and go to 
pleces within a short time after applica- 
tion. 

After the priming coat has been ap- 
plied, go over the building and putty all 
nail holes and cracks. This should never 
be done before the priming coat has been 
applied, as the paint coating is needed to 
keep the oil in the paint from entering the 
wood and leaving the putty dry. 

We are now ready for the second coat. 
This should be applied without the 
generous reduction with turpentine given 
the priming coat. In all other respects 
the application is practically the same. 
It is important that this coat be brushed 
well into the surface as well as. the 
priming coat. 

On a new house, three coats—that is, 
the priming coat and two subsequent 
coats—are in the majority of cases really 
essential to a good job. The second coat, 
as a rule, only succeeds in perfectly satis- 
fying the absorption of the wood, and thé 
third coat is necessary for adequate pro- 
tection. 

The application of the third coat is 
ordinarily the same thruout as thé second 
coat. 

After the body painting is completed, 
we will start on the miscellaneous ex- 
terior surfaces, 
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LIVING Room 


WALLS 





For Every Room 


in the House 


HERE family and friends 

gather, walls must be clean 
and sanitary as well as beauti- 
ful. Here Alabastine's soft colors 
prove their greatest value, for 
redecorating may be done fre- 
quently and economically. 


Alabastine can be applied to any 
interior surface — plaster, wall- 
board, paint, or canvas; spreads 
evenly, dries quickly and gives 
uniformly satisfactory results. 
Ask any paint dealer for the 
package with the cross and cir- 
cle printed in red. Have him 
show you sample cards of the 
new ALABASTINE-OPALINE 


PROCESS—or write to us. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
692 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


\ 
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Alabastine 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 
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S THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN REL 








FIRM— 


because Anchored 


PERMANENT— 


because Galvanized 


Moderate in 
price. Gates of 
wire or iron. 
Erected easily 
and quickly. 
Telephone or 
write for prices 
and free catalog. 


ANCHOR POST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Guardian, Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

79 Milk Street 
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IRON WORKS, 48 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL, ROCHESTER, N. Y 
Penobscot Bidg. 8 So. Dearborn St. 48 Berry Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. HARTFORD, CONN. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
541 Wood Street 902 Main Street 141 East Fourth Street 
° oge MINEOLA, L.1., N. ¥. 
Sales Agents in Other Cities 167 Jericho Turnpike 





















SLUG SHOT= 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 Years. 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs 
from Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Write for free 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., to B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York. 





42 
—— The Plant Box — 
With Every Needed Feature 


Here's the plant box that has all the features 
you would naturally expect to find in a high 
grade plant box. Here's the plant box that as- 
sures thriving plants the year ‘round. Here's 
the sturdy, durable, light weight, economical 
plant box—the 


SUCCESS 


STEEL 


PLANT | Box 


Reservoir keeps soil in condition and provides 
proper circulation of water and air. Water 
tight—leak proof—rustproof. Easily handled. 
Costs less than lumber for ordinary boxes. At- 
tractively finished in green enamel, baked on. 
Carried in convenient sizes by florists; and by 
seed, hardware, furniture and de ment 
stores. If your deaier cannot supply, order 
direct. Illustrated circular on request. 


SUCCESS MFG. COMPANY 
24 Sargent St. Gloucester, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
Success All-Steel White Enameled 
Refrigerators 

















Pays Big Profits 


Bears Delicious Fruit First Year 


“Like a Bartlett wien blight”, Hardy— 
vigorous—heavy, early bearer, Fruit excels 
in size, color andflavor. Brings fancy prices. 
Ships splendidly—keeps well. Write at once 
for the remarkable facts of this unri 
variety—" ca’s fruit of gold.”” 
Represent Us io ~~ iti *—— 
bate er aang aren 
gupuler ame connate line. Write f for details. 
SEND FOR DOUGLAS PEAR BOOK 
MT.HOPE NURSERIES Established 
Box 556 Lawrence, Kansas 50 Years 

















“Triumph” Seed Sower 


Patented 

Makes the drill, sows the seeds, distributing them 
at correct distance and fills in the soil allin one 
operation, avoiding thinning out later. Children 
can operate it withease. Saving in cost of seed 
pore sr it. Lasts for years. Delivered ae 

8. or Canada. SEND ONLY $1.00 and pay 
the postman $4.95 on arrival of Sower. Circulars 
on request. 


Gaunt SAFETY RAZOR, the easy shaver. Heavy 
gold p ri wet English make. $5. 00, postpaid. Triump 

UTTER keeps the hair neat and trim. 
yoo Be can useit. $3.00 postpaid. 


J.R.GAUNT & SONS 


7 and 17 West 42nd St., Dept. A, New York 
315 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada 














ORNAMENTAL FENCE ee 


6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs - 
less than wood, Kokomo Fence V9 
beautifies and protects lawns, Saas 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 
desi Allsteel. Write for 

ial Prices. 
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The front door usually has a varnished 
finish, and for this a high grade spar 
varnish should be used. This type of 
varnish gets its name from the fact that 
it was originally used on the spars or 
masts of ships. Further information re- 
garding varnishing will be found in the 
vaption under the accompanying illus- 
tration, which shows the actual work of 
varnishing the door. 

Side and back doors are generally given 
a painted finish, usually black or maroon, 
or in some cases the trim color. 

Porch ceiling may be given either a 
varnished finish or painted in some light 
color such as light blue, light green or 
white. White, which is often very good 
in the case of a very dark porch, is usually 
too glaring for the average open porch. 
The other finishes are largely a matter of 
choice. 

Porch floors and steps should be painted 
with specially made paint for this pur- 
pose, on account of the fact that it must 
withstand both outside exposure and 
hard wear from the scuffling of heels and 
repeated cleaning and scrubbing. In this 
connection it is not bad practice to paint 
the porch floors and steps once or twice 
in between the times house is painted. 
This will keep these surfaces which re- 
ceive excessive wear looking about even 
in appearance with the rest of the house. 

Gutters, downspouts, ete., should be 
painted with a special metal protective 
paint. In painting metal surfaces, be 
sure to remove all rust, scales, dirt, ete., 
with a wire brush or se aie, The surfaces 
should also be free from moisture, grease 
or frost when painted. If desired a finish- 
ing coat of the body paint or trim color 
or a bright red may be applied over the 
undercoats of metal paint. 

If there are any shingle surfaces to 
paint, they may be coated with a regular 
“shingle stain.” The shingles may be 
either dipped before they are put on, or 
the material may be brushed on the same 
as paint. If dipped, the shingles should 
not be soaked in the stain, but dipped in 
and out rapidly, allowing the excess stain 
to drip back into the receptacle. Only 
about two-thirds of the shingle need be 
covered. 

In cases where it is not desired to stain 
the shingles they may be painted with 
regular house paint of the desired color, 
to which has been added about twenty- 
five percent of pure turpentine which will 
have a tendency to dull the apparent 
gloss of the paint. 

If our cottage bungalow had been an 
old house, requiring a repaint job, some 
things would have been done a little 
differently. 

For instance, the first thing would have 
been to examine the condition of the 
surface. If in fairly good condition, it 
would only have been necessary to re- 
move any old loose paint with a wire 
brush or a scraper, brush dirt, cobwebs, 
etc., out of the corners, and if there were 
any places that were extremely dirty to 
wash these with soap and water. Any 
repair work necessary would have been 
done at this time. Two coats would 
probably be sufficient. The paint would 
want to be applied about the same as the 
second and third coats on new work. 

In case the surface had been in excep- 
tionally bad condition, it might have 
been necessary to burn off the old paint 
with a painter’s torch, at least in spo‘s. 
If the house was old and the wood had 
become spongy and porous, it would 
have been advisable to put a generous 
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Sprinkles 
Like 
Rain 





DOUBLE ig) ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 


Properly solves the sprinkling problem for 
home owners. Keeps lawns, gardens, shrub- 
bery, etc., in perfect condition. Sprinkles 
the natural way—"‘like a gentle shower.” 
Its rotary motion aerates the water, assuring 
utmost efficiency. Sprinkles from 15 to 80 
feet ina circle. Simple to operate; move it 
anywhere. Durably built. 


Order Direct—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
PRICE Order direct from factory on our 


$12. 50 satisfaction or money bac guar- 
antee. Free literature on request. 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
1282 Coca Cola Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Postpaid 
East. of 
Roc 
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“Reo” Cigstee M h 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted 

ngs Sidings. allboard, Points, ete., direct to you 

“ Rock-Bottom tom Factory Prices Save money—get 

better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 


tae WEE ” 





Spandeave you all 
in Ronee dealer's 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


E EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
331-581 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 




















Most convenient reel 
for garden and lawn. 
It Revolves on Fau- 
cet; hose can be pulled 
out as required with 
water turned on; re- 
volving joint is water 
tight. 

Order direct or write 

i for folder. 


z= $5.00 


only 


SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 











Better BuildingMateria 


National Use sage a Face Bung- 

low Blocks. ermanent and 
Hollow attractive. Economical build- 
ing construction. Write for 
epecial offer. 


National Clay Products Co. 


Dept. 15, Muncie, Indiana 
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amount of turpentine and raw linseed oil 
in the first coat to insure proper penetra- 
tion and still leave ample oil in the paint 
film. Three coats would probably be 
necessary, the second coat also being 
thinned considerably with turpentine and 
linseed oil. 

In other respects, the repaint job is 
about the same as painting a new house, 
altho actually conditions vary somewhat 
in every case, so that no set rules can be 
laid down that will be universally in- 
fallible. 

As good tools are necessary for any 
work, a word about brushes will not be 
amiss. Good brushes are essential for 
good results, and the right kind of brushes 
for any work should always be used to do 
good work reasonably quick. 

The painter uses good brushes—nof 
because he likes to spend more money 
than anyone else, but because he knows 
they are necessary for good workmanship. 
Yet many people without the painter’s 
experience buy the cheapest kind of 
brushes and are surprised when they do 
not get a good job. 

For exterior house painting, a round or 
oval-shaped brush is best, as it carries 
more paint and permits working it into 
the surface better. However, work can- 
not ordinarily be done as rapidly with an 
oval brush as with a flat brush, and as a 
consequence flat brushes are in more 
extensive use. 

Ordinarily, a four-inch flat brush or a 
two-inch or two and one-half-inch oval 
brush are most satisfactory for body 
painting. For the trim, spindles and 
other similar surfaces, a two and one- 
half-inch flat or a one and one-half-inch 
oval brush are most generally used. The 
only other kind of brush necessary is a 
small sash tool for the window sash. 

When starting to use a new brush, work 
out any loose hairs by dipping the brush 
in the paint and brushing it out on an old 
board. Good brushes always shed a few 
hairs at first, which will be quickly 
worked out in this way. Poor brushes 
never stop shedding hairs. 

When thru painting for the day, to 
resume the next morning, brushes may 
be left standing over night in water or in 
the painting material. When thru with 
the entire job, brushes should be cleaned 
with turpentine, benzine or gasoline, then 
washed with soap and water and dried 
with a cloth, and put awayina paver bag 
to keep from dust. 


MY SUN-ROOM 


Here is a suggestion that may help some one to 
have a “play-house” like mine. Our house has the 
usual front and back doors, and also a side entrance 
which is approached by a small piazza or side porch, 
or gallery, as our Southern friends say. This porch 
was added evidently after the house was built, and 
runs by a dining room window, is covered, and the 
outside wall has screens and windows, so that in the 
Winter it can be entirely enclosed. P 

I wanted a conservatory, but it did not materialize, 
so I “got busy” and here’s how I did it. First I 
stretched an old canvas on the floor, nailed it securely, 
gave it a coat or two of paint, then varnished it, took 
off the door, put on a double set of windows, removed 
the window in the dining room, also the inside door 
leading onto the porch. Thus I have a little sun- 
room which is simply crowded with plants of all sorts 
{n flourishing condition. We have a hot-air furnace, 
and the heat of course goes out thru the door and 
window, and when it is very cold I put newspapers 


tween the windows and plants, and light an oil | 


heater, but this is seldom necessary. 

I frequently, sometimes two or three times a day, 
spray the whole place with a rose spray, and it is really 
& very attractive play-room. The plants are hangin 
in large boxes (which stay allsummer), on tables anc 
brackets, and it was really had with no expenge. 

During the warm weather the outside door and 
Screen are replaced and it is used as any porch. I also 
have a very large goldfish tank just outside the dining 
room win ow, the evaporation from this, of course, 
aiding in keeping the air moist; over thisin the window 
frame hangs an immense “‘fluffly-ruffies” fern.— 
Edith M. Downes, Mass, 
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good coffee 


The New Way 
1. With Faust Soluble Coffee 


Put half a teaspoonful of Blanke’s 
Faust Soluble Coffee into a cup. Add 
boiling water and you will have a perfect 
cup of coffee. No grounds, no waste— 
just a delicious drink of tasteful coffee 
prepared in an instant. 

The family size can ($1.40) will make 
120 cups—equivalent to 4 pounds of coffee. 

Faust Tea also in soluble form. 











THE IDEALGIFT for Hope Chest, Wedding, Birthday 
or Graduation. Copper Name Plate free with each gift 
chest. Save Money Buying Direct from Factory. 





A_ REFINED 
TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 
Clears and sets entire table in 
one trip. Serves dinner withou3 
getting up. SAVES OCEANS 
OF STEPS—makes every- 
body wanttohelp! Roominess 
the outstanding feature—One 
always finds more uses for it. 
Serves your guests with re- 
finement. A High Grade Piece 
of Furniture. Write for DE- 
SCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
and dealers name. 


COMBINATION 
PRODUCTS Co. 
504 N. Cunard Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sold by _ dealers 
6 by EXPRESS 
J prepaid, $1.25 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


BEES Record breaking, gentle, pyrotme Italians. 
Young colonies in hives, $15. Without hives 
$11.75. Queens $2. Circular. lowa Apiariers, Waterloo, lowa. 
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The Old Way 
2. With Faust Pulverized Coffee 


For those who prefer drip coffee. 
Blanke’s Faust Pulverized Coffee in a 
Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot will 
make a most delicious cup. Simply place 
the coffee in the drip bag and pour on 
fresh boiling water. 

We recommend the use of Pulverized 
Coffee in the Blanke Pot because it goes 
twice as far and makes better coffee. 


Scientific research has proved the above methods 
the two best ways to make good coffee. 

If your grocer can’t supply you, send his name 
and $2.85 for this introductory offer. 

1 Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot. 

1 Medium size Faust Soluble Coffee. 

1 Pound Can Faust “‘A’’ Pulverized Coffee. 

Send for this combination offer and we will give 
FREE a Standard size (100 cup) Faust Soluble Tea. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO. 
Dept. 25 


<JUNULALUGOUALADDENEDEOUAEONUEOONODOODOODENDODONERADUDLODOODDORERDOSOEDOODOODOO DODO OOD OOHOLTONI OUND NNDED DEO ONODODORDeN 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





This Beautiful Cedar Chest 


On 30 Day Trial 

Made of Genuine Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar. 
Stoutly built, with lock-joint corners, housed-in bottom 
and double moth and dust-prooflid. COPPER BOUND. 
Yale typelock. Fine casters. GUARANTEED PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST MOTHS. Many different sizes 
and designs, including genuine mahogany and walnut 
with cedar lining. 

We absolutely guarantee our chests to be satisfact- 
ory or your money will be refunded. 

SUPERIOR RED CEDAR CHEST CoO. 

Wilmac Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reena 200 isc 


COMPLETE 
We eres $ 


POSTPAID 








This fine Hammermill Bond personal stationery 
adds tone to your correspondence. We print your 
monogram on 200 note sheets 5 3-8x6 7-8, name 
and address on 100 envelopes to match, al! postpaid 
for $1.00, cash with order—less than plain paper 
usually costs. ‘Distinction with a saving."' Write 
plainly or print copy. Satisfaction or money back. 
Monogram Stationery (o. , 405 5th St. , DesMoines, Ia. 














CAN OPENER 


Great convenience for left-handed people.Strong, * 
sharp, durable eed to please. Tho 

of satisfied users. Only 25¢ [50-55] postpaid 
S.P. SPECIALTIES 1011 CRAIN ST. EVANSTON, ILL 


















Correct Table Linens for the Home 


BENNIE. HALL 
You'll Enjoy Making These Designs 


Transfer pattern 109, 

blue, 20 cents, gives de- 

signs for four Madeira 

plate doilies, nine inches 
in diameter 


ROM the number of Ma- 

deira luncheon sets that are 
being shown in all the linen 
shops even the most casual 
observer would know that such 
embroideries are very popular. 
This conclusion is quite correct 
and if one wishes to work a 
new luncheon set the choice 
will surely be Madeira. 

Fine thread and a very fine 
needle should be used for mak- 
ing the eyelets. The stitches 
should be fine and close, be- 
cause their purpose is to hold 
the eyelet in shape and not to 
form a heavy outline around 
it. In fastening off an eyelet, 
leave the last three stitches a 
little loose, insert the needle 
under these loose stitches, and 
draw the thread thru rather 
tightly and fasten. 


Transfer pattern 110, 
blue, 20 cents, provides 
the designs for the break- 
fast set at the right. The 
edges of the set are bound 
with lavendar gingham, 
while the flowers are of 
gingham in morning glory 
shades. The center is 
27x17 and the mats, 
1034x13 


Transfer pattern 108, blue, 20 cents, furnishes designs for a 
Madeira centerpiece twenty-four inches in diameter, four 
tumbler doilies and two extra doilies six inches in diameter 





Transfer pattern 111, blue, 20 cents, contains two attractive 

designs, with duplicates for each, for a combination of embroidery 

and applique. One of the designs is shown on the scarf above. The 

appliqued roses are made of pink gingham while the other flowers 

are worked in lazy daisy stitches with French knot centers. The 

colors are purple, lavender, and blue with yellow for centers, 
using four strands of thread. 18x42 


Transfer pattern 109, 

blue, 20 cents, gives de- 

signs for four Madeira 

plate doilies, nine inches 
in diameter 


For less formal use nothing 
could be more lovely and more 
appropriate than an attractive 
table set done in applique. In 
the set illustrated the ap- 
pliqued morning glories make 
a bright and cheerful table set- 
ting. This model is made on 
white beach cloth; the flowers 
are of gingham in morning 
glory shades—pink, blue, and 
lavendar—and the leaves of 
green gingham. A narrow 
binding of lavendar gingham 
gives an interesting finish. 

This design has many possi- 
bilities. Curtains of voile or 
muslin to match the breakfast 
set are most attractive and the 
housewife who likes dainty 
and attractive garments for 
herself will be sure to have 
an apron to match. 


To order patterns.— 
Order according to num- 
bers given, inclosing 
stamps or money order 
to cover the purchase price. 
Send orders and any 
questions you wish to ask 
concerning materials or 
colors to Bennie Hall, 
care of Fruit, Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Strawberries Are Here 
Continued from page 18 
is used it must be removed and dried 
frequently. Seal in sterilized pint jars. 

A good way to preserve some of your 
strawberries is to make a conserve out of 
them by combining them with other 
fruits. Pineapple and strawberries, as 
many housewives know, make a particu- 
larly delicious combination. For Straw- 
berry and Pineapple Conserve two quarts 
of strawberries are needed, one pineapple, 
five cupfuls of sugar, one orange, and one 
half of a lemon. 

Grind the strawberries and pineapple 
together, add the sugar, and let stand in 
a cool place over night. Cook in their 
own juice. When the pineapple is cooked 
add the sliced lemon and the juice of the 
orange and cook for half an hour longer. 

Strawberry Jelly is a favorite with jam 
lovers, old and young, but it is a difficult 
concoction to make unless one brings to 
bear upon the problem some of the more 
recent knowledge of the essential ele- 
ments which must be present to cause a 
fruit liquid to jell. By the addition of the 
lacking pectin element in strawberry 
juice, fine jam and jells may be made 
from the fruit without difficulty. You 
may extract the pectin yourself from 
foods containing it, or, better still, pur- 
chase the concentrated pectin offered on 
the market, which is ready for immediate 
use. With the prepared pectin come reli- 
able directions for making jams and jellies 
from fruits which need additional pectin. 

In canning strawberries use the cold 
pack method. In fact you will find it a 
simple process for canning fruits and vege- 
tables of all kinds. A good canning equip- 
ment is a necessity if you expect to utilize 
garden products to best advantage. You 
may already have canning equipmént on 
hand: the hot water bath, condensed 
steam cooker, water seal outfit, steam 
pressure outfit, or the aluminum pressure 
cooker, given in order of the time re- 
quired to sterilize food. Whatever kind 
you have or get, acquaint yourself thoroly 
with its mechanism by studying the di- 
rections which come with the equip- 
ment. The advantage of commercial 
equipment over that assembled at home 
is that you can do more work with it in 
less time than you can with that you get 
together yourself. The latter is less 
expensive, however, and if you plan 
to do only a little canning or are still 
doubtful despite all that has been written 
and said about the cold pack method the 
homemade outfit will do nicely. For it 
you will need an ordinary boiler and a wire 
basket that will fit in the boiler to hold 
the jars. 

Before you begin to can your berries, 
carefully examine the jars and rubbers 
for flaws or defects. It is better economy 
to buy new rubbers each season than to 
invite spoilage by using old ones. Slip 
them round and round thru the fingers 
pulling each section. A good rubber 
should go back to its original shape with- 
out cracking. 

The majority of people have many of 
the original type of mason jars on hand. 


If you wish to use these jars make sure. 


that the tops screw down tightly and 
that the porcelain lining in the top is not 
loose. Otherwise your fruit will be in 
danger of spoiling. To make doubly sure 
fill the jars with water, put on the rubbers 
and screw the tops on tightly. Then in- 
vert and let stand until you can tell 


Continued on page 47 
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ROYAL = soclETY 


EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUTFITS 


The convenience, economy and other advantages of Royal Society 
kmbroidery Package Outfits will be best told through an actual test. 
A child’s dress, undergarment or some article for the home. 
Try just one package, which contains the article made of the finest 
quality material, beautifully sewn and stamped, ready to embroider, 
also more than sufficient floss to complete the embroidery, full sized 
skeins, properly labeled and color marked. 
There is also a stitch diagram in every package, and even though you 
have never embroidered before, you can easily follow the directions, 
they are so simple. 
For style and design, service, value and quality, Royal Society Em- 
broidery Packages are unequalled—yet cost no more than inferior 
brands. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR OF 
NEW DESIGNS 

In addition to Embroidery Package Outfits, you will find Royal So- 
ciety Stamped Linens, Embroidery and Crochet Cottons, and Celesta, 
the washable artificial Silk for sale by all first class dealers and their 
guaranteed superior quality will be reflected in the beauty and dura- 
bility of your finished work. 

Royal Society Products are Sold by Dealers Everywhere 

H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 
Dept. M, 19 Union Square, West New York City 
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Filet Designs that are Both Simple 


Tea Napkins, 
11x11 


Detail of the medallion 
shown above 


‘| filet designs shown 
on this page have been 
prepared especially with a 
view to daintiness and sim- 
plicity of execution. The 
working diagrams, blocked 
in black against a white 
background will be found 
quite easy to follow. In 
working from the diagrams 
one need not be puzzled to 
know how many chains are 
needed to begin. Simply 
count the number of blocks 
or meshes, multiply by 
three. Add five. A block 


or mesh is one square. In making filet, 


always chain five to turn. 


and Beautiful 





Towel, 18x30 
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Detail of design for the towel shown above 


Detail of medallion 
shown above 


No. 2, 20 cents, which gives 
five lovely and unusual de- 
signs suitable for embroid- 
ering towels, pillow cases 
and other articles. 


ROCHETING is one 

of the ‘‘perennial” 
forms of handwork, if one 
makes use of flower terme. 
It wanes and gains in 
popularity according to 
the purpose for which it 
is intended and the use 
to which it is put. 

For decorating fine lin- 
ens it has few rivals, especially if 
all white thread of fine quality is nsed 
and the work is done methodically 
and carefully. Beauty of workman- 





VO insertions, one border and two 
medallions, are given. The border ship is imperative and it is just as 
and insertions will be found suitable for possible and laudable to be famed for 
use on sheets, pillow cases, towels, scarfs, excellence of production here as in any 
and other household articles, while the other work. 


lovely little medallions are best suited 


to tea napkins. 


HE models illus- 
trated were made 
from the diagrams 
shown on this page, 
using a number 13 
crochet hook and No. 
70 mercerized crochet 
cotton for the towels 
and _ pillow cases, and 
No. 80 thread for the 
tea napkins. Direc- 
tions for edges used 
on napkins are not 
given. Any dainty 
picot edge will be 
suitable. A_ recent 
number of Fruit, Gar- 
den and Home gave some 
attractive crochet edges and 
more will be shown later. 


HE embroidery design on 
the towel illustrated was 
taken from Fruit, Garden 
and Home transfer pattern 


Detail of design a the towel 


shown above 


ELECT always a highly recom- 

mended brand of thread. Then you 
will have assurance 
that the work you do 
so carefully will have 
permanent and en- 
during qualities. 
Some of us have cro- 
cheted lace that is 
older than we could 
tell offhand and yet 
it is still in such good 
condition that it is 
among our most cher- 
ished possessions. 




















[NX caring for cro- 
chet trimmed ar- 

ticles launder them 
with a mild, reliable soap. 





Iron always with hot, 











Detail of design used for the pillow cases 
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well cleaned irons. If 
used on linen materials 
iron until about half dry 
on the wrong side and then 
finish ironing on the right 
side. 
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Flower Lovers 


$e Which flowers do youlove 
best? The fragrant ones— 

a of course! And your per- 
€\ fume rightly chosen and 

‘ discreetly used, like the 
fragrance of the flower, 
will invest you with a be- 


’ guiling loveliness. 
» COLCATES 
Ferfumes 


A drop of Florient (Flowers 

Ph of the Orient) on the tip of 

‘a the ear—in your hair—or 

on the lips, gives pleasure 

to those in your presence. 

t You can purchase Florient 

and other lovely scents in 

e artistic bottles, or by ounce, 
at your favorite store. 


" Make This Test 


Select and use only the > gacinane 

which suits zour pore ity best 

4 The Colgate Perfume Test makes 
this possible. Write today for the 

° three test vials illustrated below 
and a a ae stamp. Address 

‘ ccotewte & = Box 645, City 
tation, , Department 410-P. 
6 New York City. 











THE CORK HANDLE 

Eb INTERCHANGEABLE PER 
LLBEE CROCHET NEEDLE 
—————__. AN ADDED PLEASUR “70 

=e THE ART OF CROCH 

Sa — This scientifically shaped 


am 
p well balanced Cork Handle cort- 
mead gam forms to gre ry twist and turn of 








our hand; ubsorbs the moisture, 
naaring comfort , and & 
aga ngs creme ing your fingers. 
The straight and slender construction of the nee 
close and more exact ee — of the thread” Three differ- 
ent sizes of interc’ hooks supplied with handle com- 


prises the vot which, ya! ibe poutpaid on Teste fc of 39c in cash. 
THRIFT SALES co.; 220 BaOADWAY, N.Y. 

















Loud Speaker for “~ 8. 50 
CrystalSet .. 
By using the Steinmetz penta. No Storage 
Battery required. 
This unit uses a Westinghouse Tube which requires 
only a single Dry Battery—Tube and batteries $7.95. 
By connecting with Phonograph Horn, Concerts,etc. 
from the —|~ ay stations may be heard all 
through the ho rystal Sets from $4.75 up. 


Bergen Radio Co. ff vnderctie ss: 





BEAUTIFUL GLADIOL! SPECIAL OFFER. 90 =~ 


A. LAESER. 5 SUN PRAIRIE, tO Wis. 
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Strawberries Are Here 
Continued from page 45 


whether any water is escaping. Substi- 
tute perfect jars, tops and rubbers for 
faulty ones before beginning to can. 

Be equally careful about the rubbers if 
you use the wire-clamp glass top jars. 
The clamps, too, should be examined 
thoroly and tightened when necessary. 

Wash all jars and sterilize thoroly; if 
any of them have been used before and 
their contents have not kept they should 
be very carefully sterilized either by pack- 
ing in a steam pressure cooker and 
processing for some time at a high tem- 
perature, say forty minutes at twenty 
pounds, or by boiling jars and covers in a 
washing soda solution made by dissolving 
two pounds of the soda in a quart of hot 
water (not allowing any of the liquid to 
touch the hands) for ten minutes." Then 
wash carefully in very hot water and 
rinse thoroly. 

In canning strawberries select only the 
best. The berries must be fresh, ripe and 
firm. Remove the hulls by twisting so 
that the core of the berry is not taken out. 
Wash by placing in a colander and letting 
water run over them; then pack closely 
in the jars, allowing about a quart of 
berries to a pint jar. Pour over them a 
medium syrup made beforehand by boil- 
ing one part sugar to two parts water 
until the sugar is dissolved. Put on the 
rubbers and the tops and adjust the tops 
so the cans are not completely sealed. If 
you use wire-clamp glass top jars, bring 
up the wire clamp to keep the lid in place 
but leave the lower clamp loose until you 
take the jar from the water bath. Place 
in the water bath having the water one 
inch above the tops of the jars in the 
boiler. Sterilize sixteen minutes being 
sure the water is boiling when the jars 
are put into the water and that it boils 
constantly. Take the jars out as soon as 
the sixteen minutes is up and complete 
the sealing immediately. Invert to see 
if the sealing is secure, and cool. If the 
rubber does not prove tight, replace it 
quickly with a new one, put the top on 
again and sterilize again for five minutes. 

If you wish to can the fruit unsweet- 
ened, fill up the jars with boiling water 
instead of syrup and sterilize thirty min- 
utes in the hot water bath. 


How to Use Rhubarb 


Rhubarb jelly has a flavor of its own. 
Cut the rhubarb in small pieces, cover 
with water, cook until soft, and strain. 
To each quart of juice add an equal 
quantity of apple juice and boil fifteen 
minutes. Then to each quart of juice 
add two thirds of a pint of sugar and boil 
until it jellies. Commercial pectin may 
be used in place of the apple juice. 

Rhubarb and orange conserve: Mix 
three pounds of rhubarb, washed but 
unpeeled and cut in small pieces; com- 
bine with six cupfuls of sugar. Let stand 
over night. In the morning cover three 
peeled and finely chopped oranges with 
three cupfuls of. sugar. Let stand one- 
half hour. Boil the finely chopped orange 
peeling in water ten minutes. Drain and 
add to the other mixtures. Stir all to- 
gether and boil thirty minutes. 

Spiced Rhubarb Conserve uses four 
pounds of rhubarb (unpeeled, cut in 
small pieces), four pounds (eight cupfuls) 
of granulated sugar, one teaspoonful of 
cloves, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and one cupful of vinegar. Cook slowly 
until thick, Seal in glasses, 








In Home and In Business 
Running Water At the 
Turn Of a Faucet 


A Free Book sent to you on request tells you 
how youcan have it for use in the country, 
farm or suburban home or for your con- 
venience in business—as in your shop—garage 
anywhere city water service is not available. 


OOSIE 


Water Service 


fills a long-felt want. It provides a service 
equal to that to be had in the city. Your 
water supply with Hoosier equipment can be 
drawn from any well—deep or shallow, from 
cistern, lake, creek or spring. It can be ar- 
ranged for both hot orcold water and for both 
hard and soft water—all under pressure. It 
pumps and supplies its pressure from any 
power—electricity, gasoline engine, wind-mill 
or hand. Our FREE Book gives all facts— 
shows you how to select and figure on the installa- 
tion that best meets your requirements and pocket- 

. Just send your name and address. A postal 
willdo. No obligation. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
32 Oak Street Kendallville, Ind, 


















Put on like Plaster 
J Wears like Iron 


We waterproof 
me > fireproof 
sresilien 


ye noiseless; 
~dust— 


A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, (mg 
desease he or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for ay Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Gar Restaurant, Theatre. 
Hotel, Factory, OMce Buliding, Rallrosd Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO, 114-116 Halstead St Rochester, N.Y, 
. me | A Success for 15 Years |) 








Leaks in household utensils. ) 
even aluminum and granite 
wear can be mended by merely 
squeezing Hercules Cold Soder 
from tube over the hole. Repair 
is vermanent. No heat, acid, or 
tools. Withstands high heat and 
ressure. Auto radiator leaks and 


undreds of other uses make Her- 
cules Cold Soder a necessity. 














Learn In spare time at home 
Earn $30—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practica! Nurses, 
: Mothers and Religious Workers 
ae Hd our Fascinating Home-study 
ethod. Leading ChicagoSystem. 
lated tay by | eee Estab- 

lished 22 

Earn while learning 
ae If you are over 18 and under 5&5 
ears of aze write for Mflustrated cate- 
| fog lend 33 Sample nantep P Recs with 
eo ac ny: 

Become Independent tee and FREE NURSES FOUIPMENT. 
Chieago School of Nursing, Dept. 545, 421 Ashland Blvd (hicage 


DRAPERY FABRICS Scrimes: siarquiserres,’Sw ines, Nota 
Send for samples. Interior Decorating. 














Textiles of ality, 290 Linden Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 





















Den Lightning 
make you shudder? 


A streak of fire splits the sky. 





Crash! aa their par- 
ents lowers 
the vn omg 


No wonder people fear lightning. 
Those crashes strike more than 
1,500 Americans a year—killing 
about 500; marking and crippling 
the rest for life. 

oes it pay to gamble with a 
power that means almost certain 
destruction? Not when, with the 


Dodd System of Lightning Protection 


ou can get absolute protection at low cost. The 
Dod odd System today is guarding over 200,000 build- 
ings. Beside protecting you, it usually reduces your 
fire insurance rate. 

Find Out What Places Are Safest 
from lightning, and why. Prof. West Dodd, in- 
ventor of the Dodd System, has written an interest- 
ing 32 page book about lightning, its characteristics 
and dangers. 


Write for a Copy today 
DODD & STRUTHERS 
122 W. 8th St. 
Des Moines, : 
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This genuine ™ 
imported Japan- 
ese 7-piece Blue 

Bird Dinner Set at 
our special intro- 
ductory price of $2.49. Com- 
pire with sets costing as 








as $6.00. 
The tablecloth is 60x60 in- 
ches, closely woven. Man 


beautiful designs. It is rever- 

sible—both sides of rich Copen- 

negen nipe. Six napkins to 
a A seal be 0. at our 
rice oO 

your special price of 

SEND NO MONEY. ag name and 

address. Pay postman only $2.49 and 

few cents tage. Satisf 


Send 
for FREE bulletin of other bargains : 
CROWN SALES COMPANY 
Dept. 217, 16 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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( Today’ 


’s Housewife 


Stories, Fashions, Needlework, Home and Children 
Six months’ subscription for TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 
Magazine, 48-page fashion book with 300 pictures of 
styles for ladies, misses and children and 15¢ pattern 
ay oe = ar be ae, - ly United States for 


TODAY'S) HOUSI WIFE, *isEast 18 St. NewYork 
Choice and Rare 


PEONIES 


**1923 Surplus Price List on Request” 
Wausau, oO. L. RINGLE, Wis 


eg zou ozo m honey. Bees work for 
board 7 " selves. We loca Ay and 
oie 'g a G 
HONEY itr HEBRON. INDIANA 



















Fruit, Garden and Home 
Hartman's Garden 


Continued from page 23 

the seed is sown, he carefully plots his 
garden on paper. He takes into consider- 
ation the date of maturity, the kind of 
vegetable and other features in making 
his layout. The earlier maturing varieties 
are placed nearer the gate—the table 
vegetables are set aside by themselves; 
the heavily foliaged plants go to the out- 
side edges so as not to shade more than 
one row of plant. Asparagus, for in- 
stance, is planted along the southern edge 
of the tract. 

When he applied the manure fertilizer, 
he didn’t haul it out until fall and dis- 
tributed it over the tract during the 
spring. 

“T thoroly enjoy working in my garden 
and during the season I look forward to 
the hours I spend there,’”’ declared Mr. 
Hartman, and he looked as tho he was 
chafing at the bit waiting for spring and 
gardening time to hurry around again. 
“The tired feeling that creeps upon one 
as the cares of the day accumulate van- 
ishes in the quiet of evenfall among the 
plants. Here, close to nature, the mind 
relaxes and turns to the simpler things of 
life, and both mental and physical benefit 
is the reward. 

“T have been a gardener since childhood, 
engaging in this healthful and profitable 
pursuit when circumstances permitted. 
Fine as my gardens have been, they can 
be equalledand even bettered by anyone 
who is willing to bestow a proper amount 
of care and attention to their gardens. 
Keep a record of your garden products 
and this will prove an aid in future opera- 
tions. 

“Why complain of the high cost of liv- 
ing when, with successive planting, the 
average backyard will supply the ordinary 
family table with ample vegetables during 
the summer as well as a quantity to be 
stored for winter use? And no vegetable 
tastes quite so good as that fresh from the 
garden. This is not simply a matter of 
sentiment—evaporation begins the in- 
stant a root is pulled from the soil or a 
fruit is detached from the parent stalk, 
and with it departs ju’ces and flavors in 
quantities depending upon the character 
of the vegetable. Hence, if you would 
have the best—grow it yourself. 

“The economic waste represented in 
untilled city lots and ba kyards of many 
American cities is greatly to be deplored. 
One of the hopeful signs of the times is 
the effort being put forth by the extension 
departments of some of our schools, col- 
leges and civic and commercial bodies to 
bring about an improvement in this con- 
dition.”’ 

Now you know why friends of Mr. 
Hartman, or “J. C.,”’ as he is more com- 
monly known, reg: ard him as a candidate 
for highest honors in the citymen gar- 
deners’ fraternity. He is a leader in all 
nature movements in his community. One 
of the pioneers of his section, it is doubted 
if there is a more keen student of nature 
and the out-of-doors than he. 





Plants for Borders 
Ageratum Petunia 
Alyssum Phlox, Compacta 
Vernon Begonia Hardy Pinks 
Candytuft Sweet William 
Verbena Lobelia Compacta 
Marigold Dwarf Zinnia 

Dwarf Nasturtium 
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See what the wren eat; 
met wv 

President, American 

Aubudon Association 


Do away with costly insect pests— 


Why not write to Mr. Dodson? He will 
gladly tell you how to rid your grounds of costly 
insect pests by attracting the birds. Years of 
loving study have perfected Dodson Bird Houses. 
A regard for little details, even ventilation, de- 
termines whether birds will occupy a house. And 
amid the modern devastation of nature, the little 
birds need homes made for them. Hang one of 
these quaint houses from a limb, tack one to a 
tree, put one up on a post! They will attract 
the birds. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
Kankakee, Illinois 


802 Harrison Avenue 





WREN HOUSE 
is but one of many 






Mr. Dodson’; 


bird houses. Solid \ fascinating book 
oak, cypress shin- \ J, let, “Your Bird 
gles, copper coping, Friends a Hew 


te Win 
Just write for it, 


w vith f Sour tompart- 
partments, $0.00 


SEND 25c FOR 


Most Talked of Flower Book, 
published in last 4 yrs—“‘ Unvarnished Facts” 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with 


PEONIES 


HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. 




















IRISES, PEONIES 
and GLADIOLI 


All lovers of these beautiful 
flowers should get our free illus- 
trated 1923 catalog at once 
Shipping season is now here 


Rainbow Gardens 
701 Gommaces Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 














BEE SUPPLIES 


Direct from the factory, reliability guaran- 

teed. Get our prices and catalog. 
Charles Mondeng, 

161 Cedar Lake Rd., Minneapolis, Minnesota 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1579 Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis, Mian. 


AGENTS EARN BIG PROFITS 
with our quick-se!ling non-alcoholic extracts, toilet 
articles, household necessities. Open territory. No 
money required. We trust you. Write today 
THE LINRO CO., Dept. 133. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Huckleberries 


Seedless ¢ 
o you realize what seediess means’ 
EDUCATIONAL PROMOTING CO., inc., WARREN PENNA. 


The Glen Road Gardens. 
A NEW List of New Varieties. 
Box 334, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
Gladioli, Irises, Peonies. 
Send for free catalocue of fine varieties. FOREST 
HEIGHTS GARDENS, T. A. KENNING, Proprietor 
1815 26th Ave. No. MINNEAPOLIS, INN. 


PLANTS—Flower, Vegetable, Vine and Bulb Plants— 
Choicest Varieties, Expert an. soavees at plant- 
ing time, mail or ex press posed Send N ame for cit- 
cular. WEAVER GARDENS, R9 Wichita, Kanse#. 


GLADIOL! BULBS — tars aemecee 


WYNGARDEN BROS., 


PEONIES } 10 special Offer. $3.00. Write for 


NORTHERN NURSER CO., WAUSAU, WIS. 





Catalog 
Free 








Large. Sweet. A World Wonder 
Exclusively our production. Order at 
once for Apriland May planting. Four bearing 

ee that bore fruit on our property | ast season, 














Blooming size;mixed choice 
—— ° per hundred. 
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Harcis Homes Beautiju 
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CHAMBER KITCHEN 
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SUN PARLOR 
* WO" XG 2" 


—Permanent Built 2 


Now Within Your Reach! 


The combined efforts of thirty great departments in experimenting and testing 
i2 materials and methods of construction have produced for youa GUARANTEED home, expert 
fe) machine cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. 


























Not One Penny in Advance 


So sure are we of the super excellence of our material and our GUARANTEED Ready-Cut System 
that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of one cent down. Our plan 
Book explains our liberal terms fully. 


Building Material ! Free Book of Plans! 


For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise The latest edition is waiting for you, contains 
buyers have realized that here is the open door our FREE PLAN OFFER and photographic 
to real economy, whether it be a brand new ‘reproductions, with floor plans and specifica- 
home or material for improvements or repairs. tions of 100 beautiful homes. Mail coupon today. 


Plumbing and Heating! 


Hot water and steam heating systems, warm air heating 
plants, pipeless furnaces and plumbing material of every kind 
—the product of America’s leading makers. Our mammoth 
plumbing stock offers unlimited possibilities for you to save 
money. Our heating plants are guaranteed to heat your 
home in any weather with big fuel economy. 


Expert Engineers Help You 


__ Bathroom Outfit Complete! A rough sketch of your building showing number and size 
Consists of white porcelain enameled bathtub, of rooms, doors, windows and height of ceiling is all we need 
5 ft. long, complete with fittings, washdown ° | ar . dl . 
closet outfit with white vitreous china earthen- to give you complete information and low prices. I od 
ware bowl and tank fitted with mahogany seat At a small rental charge, we loan you the tools to do your own work in in- 
and cover. Lavatory complete with indexe i i i , 
ae, te cationic etn” Geubaal an. stalling our plumbing and heating systems. 

Tub only, $22.50. Closet outfit........$25.00. 
Tub with fittings, $30.00. Lavatory... 13.50. 




















HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 

Dept. PG-32, , Chicago 

These books are FREE and sent postpaid. 
Mark an “‘X” in the square to indicate which 
one you wish. 


[Harrie Home []Beck of “‘Presto-up” 
Book of Plans House and Garages 





[Building Material (iene and 


Catalog Heating k | 














HAT is the greatest satisfaction you get outof 
your lawn and garden?” a friend asked theother 
day. He hasn’t either, forhe livesin an apartment 

and he was beginning to wonder. Something is lack- 

ing in his life, some vague longing is unsatisfied. 

I was stumped for a moment. But, do you know, I 
believe the biggest thing I get out of my garden and 
lawn is a sense of the eternal fitness of things? One 
can’t witness the riddles of the seasons, the unfolding 
of seeds into marvelous flowers, the might and mystery 
of sunshine and rain upon senseless dust without coming 
closer to the Author of all Creation. Our strivings and 
our sense of importance fade when we dig in our gar- 
dens, for we turn up grains of pure gold and get back 
to the elemental things. With Emerson we can say: 
“‘All things matter, but nothing matters much’’—save 
that there is Order back of it all and the highest at- 
tribute of Intelligence is to know that it all matters some! 


N a corner lot out in the 
west end of Des Moines, 
there is a trim little white 
cottage nestling between the 
pretentious homes of busy 
men. There are fruit trees, 
berry bushes, a garden patch, 
a’ few hens, a wonderfully 
green lawn free from dande- 
lions and graced with bridal 
wreath, Rose of Sharon and 
old-fashioned yellow roses. 
It is always as neat as a 
ship’s deck. | 
“Do you know,” said a 
wealthy man not long ago, 
“T’ve always wanted that 
place?” I know I showed my 
astonishment, for this man i 
could own twenty such places | 
and never miss the money. 
“But I can’t buy it because 
the old man won’t sell it!” 
The rich man knows that 
in this modest cottage there 
is something which even his 
wealth has not brought him. 
His mistake lies, not so much 
in wanting it, as in assuming 
that he can buy it ready- 
made. What he needs to do is to take a waste place and 
build it up with his own hands, as this retired policeman 
has done, until it “blossoms like a rose.”’ We are in- 
stinctive gardeners, but we must build our own gardens 
if we would take the greatest joy in them. And that is 
why the rich man, with his magnificent garden and his 
staff of gardeners, has missed something and covets 
the little lot developed by a retired policeman! 











OMETIMES, those of us who are not on the center 
of the stage and in the limelight, are moved to 
wonder whether the lowly tasks we are given to do are 
worthwhile. No worker but faces this question at 
sometime in his or her life. 
Elsewhere in this issue you will find the story of 
Betsy Ross, a widowed Philadelphia seamstress, who 
gave us Old Glory. Betsy Ross had to sew the live- 


long day “‘to make both ends meet,’’ to keep her little 
home together. No doubt the question came to her at 





_—_— —— = = — 

a On a June morning the close-clipped 
lawn sparkles with the glitter of a mil- 
lion diamonds under the early sun. The 
lawn has a clean, sweet smell unlike 
anything else on the face of the earth 
save freshly cut grass. 
red hearts of the California poppies 
sway in the morning air like flaming 
cups, spilling their night's harvest of 
dew in reckless fashion. 
| splash in the pool when not tugging 
|| fat, resisting worms from the scented 
turf—a tanager sings from a clothes 
post—and a little wren no bigger than 
a butterfly tries to carry too large twigs 
|| into her wooden house. 
| shrubbery a pair of shy thrushes search 
| for grubs. The very air is heavy with 
the fragrance of the season. 
agree, when with our friend we look 


i it, that it is good.—John L. Jones. | 
=== . na a 





the end of the hard day’s work when her back ached, 
her fingers were numbed and her eyes were blurred 
with the strain they had been ‘under. She paused, no 
doubt, a minute there in the dusk just before it was 
time to get supper. And she wondered. Did it matter 
that she did her work well? I hope the story of the visit 
to her home answers that question. To visit her home, 
to see our flag, is to know, 


FTER all, how little attention we pay to the se- 
lection of the furniture that goes into our homes! 
Atmosphere is not the result of chance; character, like 
Rome, is not built in a day. If our homes are to have 
that cozy comfortable charm we so often admire in 
the homes of others, it means that some thought must 
be devoted to the furniture we are putting into our 
rooms. 
This does not mean that the purse must be lavish, 
or that we must belong to the wealthy class to have 
charm and atmosphere in our 
homes. Howard Stanley’s 
articles on choosing furniture 
will show you how to do this 
for no more money than the 
average person spends, and 
he will show you how to 
gradually work over rooms 
that are not now up to your 
And the huge | expectations. By the way, 
“Howard Stanley” is a pen 
name, a name taken by a 
man who, perhaps, knows 
more about furniture than 
anyone else in the country. 

You can bank on his advice; 

it is down-to-the-minute and 

absolutely accurate. We are 
exceedingly fortunate to have 
his counsel, 


The robins 


Back in the 
OTS of foolishness has been 
written about kitchens. 
Oftentimes the advice offered 
| is so elaborate that none of 
us can act upon it. No one 
recognizes this fact more than 
Miss Peyser, who commences 
a series of articles on small 
kitchensin this number. Miss 
Peyser has spent many years studying household equip- 
ment and is recognized as an authority on the subject; 
her articles are in great demand by practically every 
periodical entering the home in America. Heretofore 
Miss Peyser has written largely about the kitchens of 
the well-to-do and we are fortunate in persuading her 
to discuss the small kitchen for our readers. We know 
that you will find much of profit in her articles, as 


they are presented, 
| Dp you overlook Mr. Meredith’s letter on page 13 
of the April issue? A large number of our readers 
are responding loyally. Are you among the number, 
who are anxious to make Fruit, 
Garden and Home bigger and 
better? I know all of you will 
want to help—let’s all pull 
together, right now when it’s 
fresh in our minds. 


And we 


—<—<———— 
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Kraft Cheese 
and Rice Croquettes 


! 
| 
1 cup Kraft Pimento loaf 
} 
| 
| 
| 


. 
See ah 


cheese —shredded; 2 cups 

cold boiled rice;1 cup milk; 

cup butter or butter 

substitute; 3s cup flour; Salt. 

Make a thick white sauce of the 

milk, butter and flour; add 

cheese, stir until melted. Salt to 

taste. Cool, mix with rice, shape. 

Roll in fine, dry bread aoation 

ep in egg beaten slightly and 
diluted with 2 tablespoons cold 
| water. Roll in crumbs again 


eee 


and fry until brown in deep fat. 
Send for Free 
Recipe Book 
F-5. 
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Cheese brings out 


b poche never really know how good 
food can be made better until you 
learn how to use cheese with it. 

The art of using cheese as a cooked 
food is so old that it’s really very new. 
You can always surprise and delight 
your guest with ar appropriate cheese 
dish. 

Nearly everybody likes cheese; it’s a 
natural food; milk, and nothing else. If 
you have ever eaten cheese that “did 
not agree with you,” it was the fault 














IN TINS 


8 
VARIETIES 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT*“MACLAREN CHEESE CO.,LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 





Made and known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 





















the hidden flavors 


of the cheese, not you. It’s a mistake to 

think that all “cheese is cheese”’; there’s 

as much difference in cheese as in peo- 

ple. The wholesomeness of cheese 

depends on the way it’s made, not on 

the way it looks. | 
Anybody can eat Kraft Cheese; it’s | 

made to be eaten, not just to sell. When 

you buy Kraft Cheese, you don’t have 

to worry about quality—we take care of | 

that; it’s the one thing that has made | 

our business prosper. | 


And that’s the reason why you should be sure, 
when you buy, that you get 
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The rug above 
is Gold-Sea 
Rug No. 378 





Designs of Rare Beauty! 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs have long been 
famous. for the rare beauty of their designs. 
As the six patterns at the left show, these 
modern floor-coverings possess an artistry of 
patterning and color usually found only in rugs 
many times their price. 





Unequalled beauty is but one of the many 
superiorities of Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs. 
They are wonderfully economical and durable. 
. They lie flat without fastening. They are very 
Pattern Oy) A , easy to clean—a quick light mopping being all 
a ys that is ever required. And they are uncondi- 
/*% tionally guaranteed. 


Any Congoleum dealer in your town will 
gladly show you these six new designs, as well 
as many other attractive patterns suitable for 
every room in the house. Look for the Gold 
Seal guarantee which is pasted on the face of 
all genuine guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum. 





Note the Very Low Prices 
x9 ft. $9.00 The rugs illustrated 14%x3 ss ft.$ .60 
9 


ar are made only in 

Mi x* ft. 11.25 the five large sizes. 3 xs ft. 1.40 
9 x9 ft. 13.50 The smaller rugs are iz Mi 
9 x10% ft. 15.75 made in patterns to 3 x4! 2 ft. 1.95 


harmonize with “A Or 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 them. Sm 280 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and West 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quote‘. 


‘ , 7 * ‘ a r 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago KansasCity Minneapolis 

Atlanta San Francisco Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 


Gold Seal 


“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” “ interesting, RT-RUGS 


illustrated folder showing all the patterns in color, will 


gladly be sent free on request to our nearest office. } 























